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OLD MAIDS. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I. 
A Room in Sin Poitie Briwirant’s House. 


Biter Bernarv and Harnis. 
f Harris. ’ 
What time to-morrow ? 
Bernard. 
At noon,I teld thee, he sets off. Be thou 
forthcoming an hour before at the latest; and 


mand no item be wanting. We lack leisure for 
mistakes, 


Harris. 

I shall be careful. How takes he this route to 
Treland ? 

Bernard. 

As he takes everything.—with an even temper. 

larris. 

He goes not there to sleep. 

ernard. 

No; when he eught te be awake—but he will 
lose no wink of rest that a proper man should 
profit by; no more than he will step aside to 
avoid watching, toil, pe.il; which he will share 
with the meanest soldier in his regiment. Sir 
Philp Brilliant is a butterfly in the drewing-room, 
but a man in the field. His nature is of the true 
stuff! He isa blade of proof ina dainty scabbard ; 
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you may fa at the scabbard ou won't at 
Neg Aaa ees 


Harris. 
And takes he this expedition coolly ? 
ernar . . . . 
Coolly 1—J udge of the fever it throws him into, 
when! tell you he has been occupied this hour 
past in trying on a new suit, with which he means 
to affront all comparison to-day, for its fashion 
and splendour. Let usbe gone. Here he comes. 
Harris. : 
And with him Master Robert, his valet. What 
a pleasant incontinent rogue that Master Robert is! 
Bernard. 


Ay, but a frank one, and honest withal—a 
rogue for the humour only. 
Harris. 
I will tell you a trick he played me. 
Bernard. y , 
Nay; if you begin with his tricke, there will 
never be an end. 
Harris. 
But I must tell thee. 
Bernard. 
Well; be it as we pass to the door, then.— 
Quick! They are here. 
[Bernarp and Harris go out, 


Enter Six Puicie and Roserr. 
Now, Rebert, for I know you have an eye, 
Examine me. Sean me from head to foot 
And round about, and say how fits my dress, 
And as you love me, Robert, use your skill. 
Lie the seams fair? Sits any part awry ? 
Observe the buttons their due distances ? 
The slashes their proportions and their places? 
The skirts their lengths and uriformity ? 
Lurks anywhere a wrinkle or a crease ? 
Find me a fault, dear Robert, if you can. 

Robert. 
The suit, methinks, is perfect. 
Sir Philip. 

Look again 
And jealously! Find me a fault, I'll find 
A crown for you. 


Ro 
Sooner I’d miss the fault 
Than get the crown. 
Sir Philip. 
I know thy honesty. 
But find the fault although thou get’st the crown. 


Robert. 
What's that ? 
Sir Philip. 
W hat, Robert 2 
- Robert. 
lf I may believe 
My eyes— 
Sir Philip. 


Be sure thou mayst, if ‘tis a fault 
Thou think’st thou seest. 


Robert. 
*Tisa fault I see! 
Sir Philip. 
What is it ? 
Yet, perhaps, "ti fault. 
fet, , tis not a fault. 
anne Sir Philip. 


It must be one! Thou'rt uot inclined to see it, 
And, therefore, weer ! What is it? 
Alas! 
It isa fault. 
Sir Philip. 
A great or little one ? 
Don’t keep me in suspense ; I’m on the rack ! 
Well, Robert, well! 


Robert. 
It is a Mth fauk ; 


A very little fault a wrinkle only 
About - iuch, a quarter, and a tenth 


In length. 
Sir Philip. 
Were it the tenth without the rest 
It spoils the ee ! It shall go Back! 
rt 


It much becemes you! Well the colour sorts 
With your complexion !—and the pattern flogs 
All past achievements of the shaping art. 
And *tis a dress of excellent proportions, 
Sets eff your person to uamatch'd advantage. 
Look at the sleeve alone !—How plain it shows 
The tailor tax’d his brains ! 

Sir Philip. 
Where lies the wrinkle ? 


obert. — 
Here, near the seam ef the left shoulder. 
Sir Philip. 
That's 


t 
A place a wrinkle may have leave to come ! 
Canst help the wrinkle? There’s the piece | 
promise . 
For finding it. If thou canst help it, now, 
That piece will find a fellow. 
Robert. 
I will try. ; 
I will not promise you I shall succeed. 
Stand straight and still. Now, please you, raise 
yourarm; _ ‘ a 
Now put it down again—Upon my life 
Tis growing less. 
Sir Philip. 


Well done, good Robert. 
Robert. 
Tis 


Almost away ! . 
Sir Philip 
Say itis quite away, | 
I’\I give thee the third piece. 
Robert. 
I would I could ; : 
No hope of that, I fear! A wrinkle is 
A stubborn thing! Eh What ?7—I must be 
blind ! - 
Why, where is it ? 
Sir Philip. 
Is’t gone 2? 
Robert. 
I am bewitch’d ! ' 
Js aught the matter, think you, with my sight ? 
Or that is gone, or else the wrinkle’s gone ; 
So gone, I swear I cannot find the place ! 
I can’t believe there ever was a wrinkle! 
Sir Philip. 
Good Robert, there are the two crowns. 
ert. 
Dear sir, 
Jdon’t deserve them. 
Sir Philip. 


Robert. 


Sir Philip. 
I’ll not believe thee. 


Nay !— 
Indeed I don’t. 


Nay, I swear I don’t. 
I must have fancied that there was a wrinkle. 
Sir Phili 

Robert, a virtue may become a vice, 
Carried too far ! Thou art too honest, Robert. 

P _ _ Robert. 
Nay, hear me, sir! 

Sir Philip. 

I won’t! There was a wrinkle ! 
Did | not set me on my perfect poise ? 
Stood I not motionless as block of stone ? 
Then at thy bidding raised I not my arm, 
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And lower’d it again, while thou didst jerk <u 
My skirts to take the wrinkle out and now 
Persuade me there was none! There was a 

_ wrinkle ! 
I will not hear thee '!—Peace ! So Lady Blanche 
And Lady Anne were inthe Park to-day ! 
How look’d tair Lady Blanche ? 

Robert. 


Oh, charmingly ! 
But her companion were the maid for me ; 
I love her lip of scorn! It dares aman! 
Sir Philip. 
That's shrewdly felt! He were a man indeed 
‘That carried her! That man is yetto come! 
She glories in her single state ; and train’d 
To mastery in studies men affect, 
And seldom progress in as well asshe, 
Looks down on all our sex o’erbearingly, 
And leaves the field to lovely Lady Blanche, 
Who, w—<— she smiles on courtship, looks as 
co 
On matrimony as her scornful friend ; 
While troops besiege her—I among the rest. 
But now good-bye to Venus! Mars commands! 
Be ready, Robert, for the route to-merrow ! 
We march at one ; meanwhile to Ludgate Hill 
] go, that careless artisan to chide 
My beaver jewel who so slightly set, 
{ jost in the street. Men call me fop, 
And so I am, so willbe, and why net ? 
itis my humor! Better fop than fool ; 
And he’s a fool that does not please himself. 
And so the more they smile, the more they may ; 
‘The more I'll give them cause, and smile myself, 
Sitting at ease in mine own snug content, 
Wearing a cheery, frank, and saucy cheek ! 
Now tell me, Robert, what men say of me? 
What comeliness they give me credit for 
besides my person, which I know will pass ¢ 
rt 


Tt. 

‘They say, though rather vain, you are very brave. 

ee Sir Philip. . ™ 

What isit to be brave ? I give Heaven thanks 

| was not born a spaniel !—What had I 

To do with that? Find something of mine own 

For which they praise me, I will thank them then! 

What say they to my gait ?_ 1 made my gait 

Myself! There’s imatter in men’s gait, good 
Robert ! ; , 

Therein you have the impress of their callings ; 

‘There is the clerk’s gait, which implies obedience; 

The shopkeeper’s, half service, half command ; 

‘The merchant's, o’er revolving speculations ; 

‘The lawyer’s, quick and keen at quirks and flaws; 

The student’s, ponderous as piles of folios; 

The courtier’s, supple, prompt for courtesies ; 

The soldier’s, keeping time with drums and trum- 


pets ; 

And twenty others—all most common-place ! 
But there's one gait that’s paramount of all— 
The gentleman’s, that speaks not any calling ; 
Shows him at liberty to please himself ; 
And while it meditates offence to none 
Ubserves a proper negligence towards all, 
And imperturbable complacency ! 

[They go out. 





SCENE Il. 
Master Briount’s Hovse. 
A room contiguous to his Shop. 


Enter John Blount and Thomas Blount. 


T will not bide the baiting of thy tongue !— 

rte I will not !—Let my tather rail, 

fll hear him patiently. I owe not thee 

Observance !—What's the year or two thou hast 
eStart of me? 


John. 
I speak but for thy good. 
Nay, not for that! Thou wouldst speak" kindly 
' 


else ! 
The fault thou find’st would reach no ear but 
mine ; 
1 know thee, brother ; my defect thou makest 
A finger-post to show thine own deserts, _ 
To win me anger, while thyself win’st praise! 
I know thee, John !—I say no more of this ; 
} will not bear it '[—should not!—I’m a man ! 
E John. 
Wilt strike me ? 


p Thomas. 
Heaven forbid my mother’s son 
Should e’er getblow from me __I tell thee what, 
Thou aim’st atempire of my father's heart ! 
Thou to my father’s business wouldst be heir ! 
Be so!—Thou ne'er shalt find in me a let. 
His stock-in-trade, good-will, what’er he hath 
Pertaining to his craft, or grown from it, | 
1 freely from this hour renounce all share in! 
V’ll seek my fortune !—Here | will not stay 
To play the money-grub—while men, not made 
Of better metal, find themselves a name 
That lifts them *bove their birth ! 
Enter Master Blount. 
Master Blount. 
How’s this Yat words ? 
‘Thy brother John has been reproving thee, 
And thou resistest him—and wherefore, son ? 
Because he’s nght, and thou art in the wrong! 
‘The counter, ot oe practise patience there ! 
*Twas that which made thy father, with the help 
Of industry. ”Tis roof, son ; bed and bo: 
With which ’tis well thou art provided, else 
‘Thou -_— had earn’d them, ‘Thomas, for thy- 
seli ! 


Thomas. 
I might have earn‘d them, had I been allow’d ! 
aster Blount. 
Allow’d? 


; Thomas. 
To earn them in the way | could! 
Master Blount. 
Thou'dst be a soldier, or woul@st go to sea— 
Chimeras evermore “te brain! 


‘ohn. 
I never knew them, father. 
Master Blount. 
Never, John ; ‘ 
Thou ever didst my wish, and didst it well. 
John. 


And found my own init. Except for sleep 

And meals, I never took an hour from work, 

Nor would, suppose I might—ner cared I what 

You set me to—the crucible, the vice, 

‘The desk or counter—’twas your will, and done. 
Master Blount. 

Ay, John, you are a pattern of a boy! 

Go, Thomas! cepy by vourelder brother ! 

Demean yourself submissively to him ; 

Remembering thou dost thy father’ will! 


Thomas. 
I love my father! Would that I could love 
My father’s craft—hut that I cannot love ! 
[Goes out folimaing, John.—Enter Mistress 


Mistress Blount. 
Heard I not words? I did !—what’s wrong {with 
omas ? . : 
John has baen chafing him again! He's not 
The boy to bear it, nor is ’t right he sheuld. 
The shopdon’t fit him, husband! Thou wouldet 


put 
Thy turnspit to his use, thy honnd to his. 
Did any counsel thee, oxchenge their work ; 
Thou'dst think him fool, didst thou not call him 
one! 
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Thy cart-herse foal when thou didst set to cart, 

Thou didst the thing was wise !—as wisely didst 

‘To break thy jennet’s filly for the saddle ; 

As beast of drought she were not worth her meat! 

Giyest eartome? Dost weigh my words ? 
Master Blount. 


I do. 

Mistress Blount. : 
And if thou dost, thou wilt not find them light. 
And dost perceive the sequel ? 
. Master Blount. 
NO. 


Mistress Blount. 
I am sure : 
Thou dost not! Never canst thou see the thing 
That lies not straight before thee. Ope thine 


eyes. 
And will at the sequel in their range 
Point blank’ Men vary more than horse or dog. 
Not as the parentage the progeny ! 
The noble’s cradle rocks a churl—the churl’s 
A nobleman! A simple craftsman thou, 
Hast son the craft was never made would fit ;— 
And he must drudge because his father did ! 
Master Blount. 
Drudge, dost thou say ? 
distress Blount. 
Ay, drudge! and say ’t again. 
‘ Master Blount. 
His brother drudges. 
Mistress Blount. 
So his brother may: 
It is his humour, he’s his father’s son. 
Master Blount. 
Whom takes the other after ? 
istress Blount. 
Whom ?--why me! 
I tell thee, Thomas is his mother’s son, 
No handicraft will he make progress in ; 
Money he values for the using on’t— _ 
Would buy a coach and horses inthe time 
Thou balancest the outlay of a track ! 
Master Blount. 
hopeful son, methinks, his Master Blount, 
he Ludgate jeweler. 
Mistress Blount. 
Most hopeful, John ; ? 
But not in the shape thou wishest hope to come in, 
With sleek comb’d hair and ponderous busy brow, 
Scanning a bodkin to resolve him whether 
Tis gold or pinchback !—i forgot !--They hope 
Hath comely apron on !—Now look at mine ! 
A youth of standard height! proportion’d well 
In trunk and limb! Of handsome tface and bold ! 
Very! A capand plume upon his head, 
Across his field of breast a scarf and belt, 
And in the belt a sword, as fits a man! 
Master Blount. 
What cavalier is this ? 
_ . Mistress Blount. 
What cavalier ? 
Thou knowest not thine own son, husband Jehn ! 
I lose all patienee with thee! Listen now! 
‘Thou hast a son whom fortune meant to climb, 
And thou wouldst have to creep !—What use is he 
In thy ~~ of workshop, where thou cast’dst him 
when 
He came from school, as metal that is fused 
Into the mould, thinking he’d take what shape 
It pleased thee give him ?—Flesh and blood ,are 
not 


So passive, John !—How little knowest thou, 
Dear John, beyond thy trade! Nine months ago 
Lapsed his apprenticeship of seven long years, 
And earns he now the keep of journeyman ? 

No! -doI blame him? No!—when thou get’st 


gold 
To do the work of lead, I’! blame him, John, 
But not till then 
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_ Master, Biqunt. 
The faults thine. 
Mistress Blount 
Is mine! 
Am I in fault? 
Master Blount. 


Mistress Blount. 
Am I in fault ? 

Master Blount. 
I won’t say fault. 

Mistress Blount. 


Master Blount. 
Thou hast him taught 
The ways of gentleman. Contents thee nos 
He learn our homely measures, he must skip 
As courtiers de, so thou providest him with 
A foreign dancing-master! Not enough ; 
The jockey taught his brother should teach tim, 
Behoves him have a soldier’s seat, and 80 
Thou get’st a regimental riding-master ! 
Mistress Blount 
Proceed, good husband John. 
Master Blount. 
It pleased thee not 
Dick Cottingham should teach him quartér-stei— 
Mistress Blount. 
Dick Cottingham !— 
At quarter-staff myself !-- 
Mas'‘er Blount. 
Thou must employ 
Professionals in that. 
Mistress Blount 
Teach a boy right, 
Ornet atall! Goon! 
Master Bloant. 
From quarter-staff 
lle needs must to the rapier go. 
Mistress Blount. 
No doubt! 


Master Blount. 
The which—not satisfied the hoy should get 
A _ simple notion on’t—he practises 
Till he can beat his master. 
Mistress Blount. 
Are not glad 


Of that —Art thou not glad on’t, husband Jehn? 
The day will come, and mind my words it will, 
When thou wilt chuckle, husbaud ! aaa 
Thy boy can beat his master'—who’ll beat him! 
. Master Blount. 
John is as good a boy! 
Mistress Blount. 
Who cheapens John ? ; 
What loss to him his brother gets his due ? 
He likes the inside of the counter '—Well, 
He has it '—Thomas likes the ether side ! F 
And yet thou know’st not John!--Though he’s 
my son, . 
He’s cunning. ‘Tis not natural in one 
So young in years to be inactsso old. | 
The husbandman prefers a backward spring ! 
The fruit is doubted comes before its time! 
Did John observe thee less, *twould please me 
more ! 
What —— thou say now should I tell shee 
ain 
His a look a mile beyond the shop, 
In which thon think’st his heart wrapp’d wholly 
up? 
Tis so; he’d laugh to throw the apron off 
He smiles at putting on! 
Master. Blourt 
Thou wrong’st him, wife. 
Master Blouxt. 
Believe so, as thou wilt—let me know Thomas. 
He’ll ne’er ply craft, but be a gent 


I say—; 


Go en. 


you toil. 


That time is conte with you, and 












e’8 


me 


hee 


olty 





Master Blount. 
I'll think on what thou say’st. 
Mistress Blount. 
So, husband, do. 
The man who has a wife hath counsel, John, 
At hand that’s ever better than his own! 
[Goes out. 
_ Sir Philip Brilliant (without.) 
Within is he? Then I’ll step in to him. 
_ Master Blount. 
Sir Philip Brilliant !—He speaks angrily. 
_ Sir Philip (entering.) 
How comes it, Master ‘Blount, you treat me thus? 
Why callest thou thyself a jeweller, 
And set’st a gem so carelessly, as soon 
As worn, ’tis lost? Where is the brilliant, sir, 
| paid thee down a hundred crowns for? Look ! 
Tis gone (showing his hat.) 
’ Muster Blonnt. 
| see it is, and grieve for it. 
Sir Philip. 
Wilt thon replace it ? 
Master Blount. 
Is it fit I should ? 
_ Sir Philip. 
Yes; for you set it. 
Master Blount. 
Yes; and set it well. 
Sir Philip. 
Well, Master Blount! Set’st thou a jewel well, 
And falls it out as soon as set 2 
Master Blount. 
The loop 


You must have strained !—You flung your beaver 


own, 
And gave it blow, perhaps ; or doffing it 
Too treely, swung’st against a wall or rail, 
And shook’st, thyself, the jewel from its seat. 
Sir Philip. 
Not so 1 doff my beaver !—throw it down! 
‘Sdeath, Master Blount, thou think’st it not enough 
Through fault of thee | lose a peerless gem— 
Thou must disparage, too, my bearing, sir! 
My carriage, sir, wherein | stand alone, 
Which prize beyond a mine—ay, mines of gems! 
| fing my beaver down ?—I strike a wall 
Or raul, in dofting it? I1?—I *~—The gem 
I might forgive, but can’t pass over that! 
Down, sir, and beg my pardon! 
; Thomas (coming forward.) 
He shall not! 
The gem was fitly set. 
Sir Philip. 
How knowest thou ? 
: Thomas. 
My father says it!—That the gem was lost, 
Was fault of thine alone. 
Sir Philip. 
Do you know me ? 
. Thomas. 
1es, 
Sir Philip. 
I know thou dost ; yet knowing it, I doubt 
Through wonder at thy boldness, sirrah ! 
Thomas. 
What! 
Sir Philip. 
Know’st thou what cuffs are ? 
‘ Thomas. 
Yes; I have given them. 
Pe Sir Philip. 


‘Tis time thou learn to take them. 
omas. 


Thou’rt not he 

Can teach me that. 
Sir~Philip (aside to him.) 

Ay \—Thou prefer’st perhaps 

Ahigher lesson. Canst thou use a sword ? 
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: nee (aside to Philip.) 
By trying thou canst judge. 
tie Sir Philip si to Thomas.) 
If worthy one, 
Theu’lt steal a rapier out and follow me 
A pace beyond the wall—I’ll wait thee there. 
[ Goes out. 
Master Blount. 
What said he, Thomas ? 
Something ~nothing, sir. . 
His fault methinks he half begins to see. 
‘That errand, brother, you would send me on 
I hasten now to de. 
Master Biount. 
What errand, Tuomas? 


John will inferm you, sir. [ Goes out. 
Master Blount. 
What is it, John? 
John. 
I vow he has scared my memory out of me. 
Master Blount. 


What errand has thy brother gene upon ? 
John. 


I vow I have forgot. 
Master Blount. 
There’s something more 
Than he would let me see. Thy cap, boy, haste, 
While I get mine, for we must after him! 


[ They go out. 
SCENE Il. 
The outside of London Wall. 


Enter Sir Philip Brilliant. 
Sir Philip. 
The goldsmith,s son has won me! There are men, 
] have heard warriors say, look beautiful 
In action. So would he !—How radiantly 
‘The man shone out! We’ll change a pass or two. 
}’ll touch him, that I prove him! *Tis one thing 
To talk about the rapier’s point, another 
‘To look upon it, and another yet . 
To feel it. He shall feel it—aot to rue it! ? 
He comes! There is purpose in his looks! His 
heart 
And feet are going the same way! The man 
I take him for—worth winning for a friend! 
You have made haste. 
Enter Thomas. 
Thomas. 
What haste I could. 
Sir Philip. 
I know it, 


And I expected it, and like you for it! 

} love an enemy to be in earnest! 

You are sure you use the rapier? 
omas. 

Judge yourself— 

1 am ready for you—Come! [ They fight. 

Sir Philip. 


You are too hot, 


And lay yourself too open. Twice just now 
I could have run you through ! 


Thomas. 
Why did you not? 
Sir Philip. 
Aha! Beware, or you will make me hug you! 
Thomas. 
Come on. 
Sir Philip. 
Be cooler, then. 
Thomas. 
I will. Sir Philip 
wr ° 
That’s right! 


Most sweetly parried !—Better yet returned ! 
That feint was masterly ; I balk’d it though— 
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YWhave hit yon! 
Thomas. 
No! Come on! 
Sir Philip. 
I am sure I have! 
mas. 


Come on! 


: Sir Philip. 
You felt me, for I felt my point! 
homas. 
Come on, I say! ‘ 
Sir Philip. 
Since you will have it so! 
That Jonge meant something, but it would not do 
Prepere !—I'll hit yon new again! ’Tis done! 


mus. 
1 fight, not talk! 
Sir Philip. 


1 talk whene’er I fight, 
As when I eat or =. 


Come on! 
Sir Philip 
Again! — 
I have hit you thrice. 
omasg. 
1 feel no wound. 
Sir Philip. 


‘There's blood! 


A scratch brings blood! 
Sir Philip. 
A deep one, though, ittakes __ . 
To drain the cheek ; and thine is growing pale— 
Not, I’ll be swom, with fear! J touch’d you only 
Because I meant to sting you, not to kill, 
Before I knew you as I know you now. 
But knowing you as new I do, I swear 
I would not kill you for mine own life’s sake, 
Which at your will I place! 
[Throws down his sword; Thomas drohs his, 
and tottering towards Sir Philip, faints 
in his arms. 
I fear’d twas so, 
But fear no worse.—He faints from loss of blood ; 
flesh-wound, nothing graver '—stanch’d, ts 
heal’d! 
Enter Master Blount and John. 
k = Master Blount. 
Sir Philip, what’s amiss ? 


‘ Sir Philip. 
Your son revives: 
A passing sickness only, Master Blount ; ’ 
Stanching removes it quite. Your handkerchief 
To keep the compress on J make of mine. 
His colour comes again and all is right! 
Now — you, Master Blount. Ne’er left your 
. shop 
A jewel rich as isthis son of yours. 
Commit his fortunes tomy hands !—You shall! 
Ihave proved his metal; it has won my heart, 
And turned me from a foe into a friend ; 
Yea more, a brother, bound to him as fest 
As he partition’d with me the same blood. 
Refuse me not !--] will not be gainsaid! 
My footman comes—my carnage 1s at hand. 
Enter Footman. 
The gem I lost I will forgive thee for, 
And fifty to its back, so grant me this. 
Although not borna gentleman, thy son 
Was formed to be one; such I'll make of him! 
So farewell desk and counter, Master Blount ! 
There ; gently ; come aleng withus! Take care. 


[Sir Philip and his footman, supporting Thomas, 


80 out, followed by Muster Blount. 
, John. ; 
The shop is now my own! As we came hither, 
My fathereaid he would retire from it, 
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And leave his trade to me! and if he does, 

Not long his trade and I keep company. 

We have been intimates too close ; too long ; 
Familiarity begets contempt! _ 

J hate and scorn my trade. He littie knows 
What riches burrow in his drawers and chests ; 
The keysof which I keep, and he forgets! 

My plansare laid! Soon as he quits the town, 
I sell off stock and trade, and quit the shop! 
Talk of our Thomas! He a gentleman ! 
Where’s the money? Ihave taken care 

Of that! From interest on his bonds alone 
My father will retire in affluence ; . 

The rest is mine, and I'l] make use of it 

To lay myself out for a high alliance 

By marriage! Trustto me for policy. 

If there is one thing I am better in 
Than any other thing ; ‘tis policy. 


ACT Iii. 
SCENE I. 
THE PARK. 
lm 


[ Goes out, 


Enter Robert, Stephen, and Jacob 


Robert. 
He ig as neh as Creesus, sirs, with wit 
Enough to keep his purse-strings tight, uniesz, 
His own particular eccasion prompts 
The wish to loosen them! Heis at once 
‘Luxurious anda miser. Some good nature, 
More cunning, less discretion. You see through 


im, 

He hasa vanity which lays him open 
Tocommonest observers: for example ; 

Know him an hour, and he spreads out for you 

A banquet of his tastes, his faculties, 

His qualities; where he most succeeds; 
Which is by turns, indeed in every thing ; 

Not that he would appear to slight his neighbors, 
Or wish to pass for anything, beyond 

A common, simple, ordinary man ! 


Stephen. 
Where made you this redoubtable acyuaintance ? 
Robert 


Why, at a race-course, on a holiday, 
When fortune made us neighbors. 
knew me } 

At distance, gave me salutation by 
The title which [hold _in virtuo of 
My place near fair Sir Philip! Inamoment 

I was a friend the richer! Straight he grappled 


One who 


_ wwe. ca . 
His name, his station, income, residence, 
Allin atwink were mine; hissole omission 
The stock he sprung from, which he would root 


up ; 
Yea, sirs, the very father that begot him! 
And g.veup stock and trade to him; and affiu- 
ence 
Beyond his calcul: .tion ; the slow piling 
Of fifty yearsand upwards, to himself 
Grown out of mind, but not to his successor ; 
Who, having long imprison’. upstart wishes 
Beneath the homely apron of his craft, 
Now throws tnis off, no more of use to him, 
And shows the others, need no more concealment! 
Converts his drawe:s and shelves to currency, 
His curreney to lands and messuages, 
And o’er the tradesman’s counter featly vaulting. 
Springs into the saddle of the gentleman ! 
By, strangest chance I Jearnt his history. 
> Jacob. 
Hopeful acquaintance ! 
t. 
Say, fruitian-full ! . 
Well, sir, ‘I must go home with him; partake 
What a plain dresser sends.” Ere dinner’sdonc, 
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1 am in his bosom! New beseeehes he — 
My list of lady spinster’s, which I gave him, 
The features, stature, — and complexion 
Wit, temper, parentage and education; _ 
When of my goodness prays he introduction 
Toone I think would cuit him | 

Stephen. 


Which, of course, 


You grant him. 
; Robert. 
Readily ! 
hen. 
J life upon it, ~ 
The countess! 


! Jacob. 
Charlotte! Maid to Lady Jane ? 
Robert. 
No less. 


Jacob. 
Had he but known the rogue he dealt with ! 
A simpleton as safe beside a sharper ! 


. Robert. 
Yet knowing, modestly, I had my maste 
Compared to whom! am a journeyman, 
I promised presentation to your lordships ; 
For you are lords in virtue of your places, 
As], in right of mine, a baronet ; 
And here appointed him this afternoon 
His walk te that intent! Ah, here he is ! 
I pray you keep your rank betore your eyes 
In all yousay and do. They only may _ 
Forget their rank who have gc od title to it, 
And by = ae prove gainers. Mind, you are 
ords. 


. John fouering ) ; 
Goed morning to you, fair Sir Phillp. Fair 
Isfairest worth. So, sir, I bow to you. 
The noble friends I had the honer, sir, 


Of naming to you ; this Lord Stephen Hyde, 
And this Lord Jobn a 
John. 


Dear me, sir, 
You overpower me! May I use the ,reedom 
Toshake hands ae q 

it : 


’Tis a boon, sir, ” 
We would entreat of you! 

John tio Robert.) 
There’s noble breeding. 

Robert 
Whence come you? 
; John. 

From my after-dinner airing, 
In my own phezton, built to my. order, 
After a pattern of my own designing ; 
The springs my own, the perch, the pole, the color, 
Harness and every thing. So please your lordships, 
I have a taste, and it shall have its way 
While I can pay it. 


. St 
As right it should, sir. 

‘ Jacob. 
Most men like 


The thing that they excel in. 
John. 


Oh, my lord !— 


Your lordship may have seen me hold the reins— 
I flatter myself you have. 


Jacob. 
You may so safely. 


John. 
I could have sworn you hed! If there is ene thing 
I master ’fore another, i: is holding 
The reins. 


Robert. 
What did yon before breakfast ? 
John. 
Ride— 
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Your lordship’s fancy horses ?—All men do 
Who have judgment and can break them well. 
Mine are all thoreugh-bred !—my hackney even— 
And broke in tor myself.—A horse, my lords, 
Should know his master, and him only !~No 
Believing what a universe ol mischief __ mu 
{s done by a strange hand! The mouth is speil d, 
If not the mouth the pace; ifmot the pace 
The Temper !—maybe temper, pace and mouth 
Together !—What’s the value ot the horse ? 
And then the seat—no easy thing, - lords ! 
Of fifty men who vault into the saddle, 
Not one may haveaseat there! In the manage 
Be there one thing wharein I beat another, 
Tis in my seat ! 
Stephen. 

Most safely may you say it. 

John. 


Your Lordship, I presume, has seen me ride 
Sir Philip, ’hove you — got a headace ? 
t. 


Not I !~have you? 
ohn. 
Why something rather like one, 
For which I biame the wine ot yesterday 
Robert. 
Nay, sir, the wine was good. 
John. 
Oh, excellent; 
A most sound wine, and of the proper age; _ 
Three years in wood, in bottle thrice that time; 
The merchant durst not cheat me, for he knows 


me. 
I ne’er kept wine but of prime quality ! 
I have a cellar—no one less occasion | 
To find fault with his wine !—were mine not good 
The money was that bought it!—but ne foresight 
Is match against mishap '—a bottle may 
Be cork’d. *T'was so with the last bottle! At 
The time I had slight suspicion only, 
But now I am positive. 
. Robert. 
You are deceived. 
“ John. 
Impossivle, my dear Sir Philip. If 
I amsuperlative in anything, ; 
Beyond all other things that I excell in, 
*Tis in my taste for wine ! 
‘ Robert. 
Bnt now to business ! 
My noble friends approve the match we spoke of, 
And promise you their interest, to help 
Your wish to its fulfilment ! 
John. 
They o’erpower me ! 
My lords, I am beholden to you more 
Than did I ransack the whole dictionary, 
1 could find words of value to convey me ! 
Befits it, though, a private gentleman, 
Of modest fortune only, at the best, 
Should offer hand to dame of quality 2 
Talk’d you not, dear Sir Philip, ef promotion? 
: Robert. 
Oh yes !—promotion certainly '—Lord John, 
Where have you the most interest t in church 


Or State ? 
Stephen. 
’Tis difficult to say—let’s see ! 
Upon my word, I think itis a balance ! 
Robert 
And how say you, Lord Stephen ! 
Jacob. 


Like Lord John, : 

In church and state, my interest is equal. 
Robert (to John) 

Ilow leans your — ?—to the church ? 


onn. 
Why, hang it, no ! the swrplice spoils the figure, 
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A man and gown sort strangely '—fancy me 
In a gown! I mightendure it on the Sunday, 
But forthe week day gear that’s tack’d to it ! 
Of formal mode and sombre color! Dress 
All the yearround most like an undertaker 
In waiting upon funerals—could | wear 
This cap and plume were I a clergyman ? 

: Robert and the rest. 
No, certainly. 


John. 
The church won’t de for me. 
Rober 


t. 
It must be in the state, then. For what office 
Would you be ready on emergency, 
Say one fell sudden vacant ? 
John. 

Will you believe me, 
I cannot tell ! 

. Robert. 
There is the home department, At 
And there’s the foreign. There's the minister 
Of warand of finance—Diplomacy 4 
Perhaps, might suit your genius. Which of these 
Would find you most at home, sir ? 

John. 

Do you know, 
I’m at a loss to tell—Indeed 1 am, 
Upon my life lam—To answer you 
Safely for both your credit and my own, 
1 think ’twere best I say, as Likely one 
As another. 


4 Robert. 

Doubtlessthere is none you fear 
To undertake. 

John. 
None— Fear? No fear, Sir Philip; 
Find me the office, | am sure to find 
Abilities to fill it. 

Robert. 


Yet perhaps 
There’s something you prefer to church or state; 
What think you of the army ? 
in. 

Of the army ? = 
it is my taste, my bent, my instinct ; 
It must be; why should else a fife and drum 
taise in me such commotion ? When! hearthem 
The war is all before me.—Infantry, 
Cavalry, and artillery, and baggage; 
Marchings, encampings, battles, sieges!—Feats 
In the field and breach of superhuman daring, 
Such perils breasted and o’ercome, as man 
Durst never cope before with—look at—think of— 
All of my own conceiving ! 

Robert. 
Dream you never 
Of dying in such straits ? 

John. 
No—never. 

Robert. 
Strange— 
I may say wonderful. 


‘ohn. 

You may—Through bayonets 

And swords I rush, as they were stubble—hail 

Of cannon balls, shells,smusketry, no more 

Than wither’d leaves blown round by winds in 
autumn. 


Robert. 
And are you never wounded ? 
Joh 


n. 
Wounded ?—Yes! 
Struck down, but up and on my feet again 
Almost in the self-same moment. 
' ‘obert. 
Pain and al! 
Forgotten. 


‘ John. 
As a pin had scratch’d me. 
Robert 


And | 
Enacting more than ever. 
John 


Miracles ! 
Stephen. ; 
He certainly was born to be a soldier. 
John 


And such I will be with your leaves, my lords. 
What rank ? 
Robert. 


Behoves you be an ensign first, . 
From ensign to lieutenant, thence to captain, 
On captain mounts the major, on the major 
The colonel. 


John. 
Takes it long to be the colonel ? 
Robert. 
By service long, by interest net at all. 
John. 


I’! choose the army. 
Robert. 
Yet, my lords, a word: 
Twill never do to court proud lady Blanch 
As ensign or lieutenant ; nay, aseven 
Captain or major —Nothing less my lord, 
Than colonel! Here isa dilemma ! 
Stephen. 
A . 
Dilemma certainly. 
; Jacob. 
A sad dilemma. 


_ John. | 
My lords! Sir Philip--what isto be done ® 


ohn. 
Stop! Hold! Ihave it! What is sure to come 
One surely may regard as come already ! 

Stephen. 


Ay! come as certain as about to come. 


obert. 
And why not call him colonel then at once ? 
Your lordship will have no objection ? 


Stephen. 
None, 
John. 
My dear good lord. 
4 Robert. 
Nor you, my lord. 
Jacob. 
No more 
Than his lordship. 


an. 
My most excellent good lord ! 
Robert. 
Then, Colonel Blount, I give you joy ! 


John. 
My dear 
Sir Philip! 
; Stephen and Jacob. 
Give you jey, fair Colonel Blunt. 


onn. 
Dear lords---dear friend—-I choke with gratitude. 
Robert. 


There 4 wents the introduction now, 
Which I'll accomplish with your lordship’s help. 
I know you'll patronise my friend, whilst I 
Take charge of Lady Blanche; and as we go, 
We'll settle time and place! Oome, Colonel; 
show us 
How you can court? 
’ . John. 
Court, sir? Did you say, court? 
Therein am I especially at home ! 
May I presume on any excellence 
I have, it is on knowing how to court! 


[They go out 
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SCENE Il. 
A room inthe House of Lady Ana 

Enter Charlotte and Jaze. 

ge Charlotte. 
A fine plot, is it not? 

Jane. 

But where the profit, 
Beeines the mirth "twill bring you ? 


Charlotte. 
Quste enough! 

_ Jane. 
You have not seen him yet ? 

Charlotte. 


That happiness _ . 
Lies in perspective. They appoint to-da 
The time and place of meeting. If, by chance, 
You note me in the street with a strange friend, 
Kemember I’m the countess---pass me by, 
Unless I give you sign I am myself. 
Jane. 
And Robert plann’d it all? 
Charlotte. 
Robert? Forshame, 
Sir Philip, if you please! If, when together 
We talk of one another, keep in mind 
We are our noble selves! You, Lady Anne! 
I, Lady Blanche! Robert, Sir Philip Brilliant, 
Jacob and Stephen of their masters’ styles ; 
Lord John Fitzwalier and Lord Stephen Hyde ! 
And so through al! our circle of familiars! 
‘Tis but with such as do not understand us, 
Who know us less than we do one another, 
We pass for commoners! You are new to us! 
Sir Philip is the author of the plot. 
’Twas not to lose his time he went to college--- 
No more than others born and bred above him--- 
And spent three years there! You willtravel ere 
You find his match in mischief. 
Jane (tistenning). 
Thd you hear 
My lady’s voice ? 
Charlotte. 
Iheard that person speak. 
Jane. 
That person ? 
Charlotte. 
Lady Anne, ’long as you live, 
Never let down yourself! You'll find_too many 
Ready to do that kindness for you. 
Jane (listening). 


There 
IsLady Blanche. 

we Charlotte. 
[think it is that person. 
Don’t look surprised---although we owe her some 
Considerajion, as our foster sister, 
Who shared with us our mother’s nurture---nay, 
Participates with us almost one nature, 
Making a jest of love and sport of lovers ; 
While she you design to serve escheweth both! 
We trust your ladyship will be at home 
To-morrow when we call. 

Jane. 


7 _ Charlotte. 
Charlotte! Forgive me, Lady Anne---your lady- 


Yes, Cisarlotte. 


ship 
Forgets yourself! *Tis Lady Blanche departs 
And bids good morning to your ladyship! 
[They go out severally. 
SCENE III. 
Another Room. 


Enter Lady Blanche and Lady Aane. 
Lady Blanche. ' 
Man '---man '---the paragon !---the foo] he is 


When women know themselves and knew to treat 


im ; : 
The knave when left to his own practices! 
Is there a husband you can ndme, whobeers | 
His course of wooing out t—who does not prove it 
A trade of common snaring t~who resembles 
The man he was before the honey-moon ? 
A woman’slife, my friend, from girthood onwards 
Has melancholy progress! She begins 
A goddess; then deelines toa bide— 
Which means a young wife keeping holiday, 
Aschildren sent to school go not at once 
‘To tasks---next sinks into a housekeeper—- 
Her wedding ring her badge of office '—thence 
I{aply into a nurse !--When matters not 
How soon she settles into grandmama, 
To tell her offspring of her second stock 
The story of her cozening! 

Lady Anne. 
How IL love you 


When thus you talk ! 

like you! - 
And, yet, you suffer men, while I repel them! 

Lady Blanche. 
I suffer them to plague them, and J do so. 
You are an old made by anticipation, 
And make the arch dissemblers stand alooof. 
Oh, how I dotes upon a staunch old maid !~- 
(‘ll die one! She stands up for liberty ; 
Talk of the rights of women! Men 
Are tyrants! have too many nghts! We know it! 
Ours are — nghts wantchampions! We should 
e lost 
Without old maids---Oh, the delicious crabs! 
The faces men make at them when they find them 
‘Their masters! 
Lady Anne. 


Women have more soul than men. 

Lady Blanche. 
Men have no soul at all compared to women; 
Look at Queen Bess! ‘The man she made of 

England--- 
A manto cuff all comers! She was in fault 
{n one thing, though 
Jady Anne. 

And prithee what was that? 

Lady Blauche. 
She did not call her own sex to her council ! 
Which had she done, women had proved them- 


Would all our sex were 


selves 
The things they could be, would men give them 

leave! — 
Cecil and Burleigh !---Bacon !---What were they 
But whata woman made them? Men, indeed ! 
‘There was a sample whet oper place, 
When Essex got his ears bex’d /~ Do you see] 
Your fingers tmgle ? Mine do !-~Yet was she 
In love with Essex ! 

Lady Anue, 

Were you ne’er ee 


'y Blanche. 
Are you in madness! Wherefore do you ask ? 
Lady Anne 


Because of late whene’er you talk ef love 

You sigh! I have had strange theughts about you, 
Blanche. 

They call you a coquette, and so you are; 

Yet something tells me, once upon a time 

You felt atouch of love. Do you remember 

A certain fair Whit Monday? Ah, you blush! 

Blanche 


Lady A 
Because re, tax me !—Blush !—That fair Whit 
lav 


we ame a-shopping; poet an oe 

uised ourselves as simple yeomen ters, 

What's there to blush at? a nomen, 
x.) Lady Anne. ' 

Nothing, if no more— 33 | 

if nothing follow’d—if that fair Whit Monday 











ie 


You did make a conquest of a youth 
Who waited on us. 


Lady B 

Was it at the draper’s’? 

No, Bluse. No youth wan’ th draper’s shep ! 
, Blanche. No youth was in the " : 
. Lady Blanche. 

The mercer’s, then. 


Nor was it at the mercer’s, / 

Nor yet the cordwainer’s—where had it been, 
How had the blushing youth contrived to take 
The span of your maidship’s instep, all the while 
His eyes upon your —whence, as I live, 

He nevermoved them till we left the shop, 
Except to find the articles we asked for !— 

A — misused of fate to set him, where 
Sehoved his betters rather wait than he! 

A lofty forehead, like a marble dome 

For princely thoughts to dwell in! eyes te court 
Challenge of war or love, showing themselves 
Frankly and boldly at their posts—a nose 

Of the fine Grecian with a touch of Rome 
Elegance wonee with strength; a mouth eomn} 


Of lips were fashion’d after Cupid’s bow, 
And, like it, made to send his arrow home, __ 
Winged with their dulcet twang! Ambitious chin, 
Dimpled and knobb’d like pattern Antinous! 
There is his face, which well his neck and bust 
Deserved ; as for the rest of him, you know 
The counter hid him from us. 

' Lady Blanche. 
Counter-like, 
In calculation of the drawback, doubtless. 
His head and bust had suffer'd through the fault 
Of his mis-shapen legs, I should not wonder 
Had he clubb‘d feet. 

Lady Anne. 
Have you not seen his feet 2 
Come! Did you never on adventure go 
A-shopping there again ? 
Lady Blanche. 

Well, Anne, I did! 


Again, and yet n.—Nay, do not 
"Twas only to ane the goldsmith’s va 
Lady Anne. 
There, Blanche! Just now yeu could not find the 


shop ! 
Lady Blanche. 
Well! things will jump into one’s memery 
When least we look for them. Why do you laugh ? 
Don’t laugh, déar Anne, and I will tell you more! 
1 took the mith to my milliner’s 
re day wi ne Besiopes wantd “9 me home: 
yeoman’s daughter could not w know 

O’errule a goldsmith’s son. Well, ai Dedeer : 
In vain I dropp’d him court’sy after court’sy, 
in linsey-woolsey mode! He would uot f°- 
‘ He must have speech with me a minute !’—‘ Nay!’ 
‘ Indeed he must,’—thep said I, ‘ Nay,’ again. 
‘ He must in pity,’—Suill did | say, ‘ Nay 
But what’s the use of ‘nay,’ said fifty times 
If ‘yes’ at last will come 1—avd come it did: 
‘ He might Ny speech a minute!’ What's a min- 

ute 


A portion ef an hour! A portion gene, 

‘The bones broken |What's the Salao of 

A broken thing ?—as well he have the hoar! 

‘The hour he had! The ith’s son was smitten; 
Love at first sight !|— arrow in the é¢ore! 
Whereat the maid amused—it may be 3 
Teuch'd, ool have it se.—Well, she wes 


Did after grant the goldsmith divers meetings, 
Listening 1m silence to his r i 

Ia rustic cloak, with hood drawn o’er her head, 
Her face but halfrevealing! Till, at length, 








Having 2 horror, too, ef slavery— 

No mater how far eut of reach oft ; 

And then, besides, admenish’d by my rank ; 
At last 1 took the resolution 

To drop the masquerade—although, I own, 


te he not ! Heproved he was ! 
was aman! ! 
Made out his right 4 es Pay ong leave 
Withom good- word or yet by missive; 
Since when I — have met bin. was as well, 
Although it mortified me oneeiag more. 


Lady Ame, nn 
Who, think you, is come heme? Sir Philip Briliant. 
When we have time, Ill let you hear a tale 
Of him that dues him honer. His adventure 
Was likewise with a goldsmith’s son. 
Blanche. 


Perhe 
‘Fhe shme.—What was it 1—Come, the heads of it! 


Lady » x 
They chanced to quarrel ; fought. His adversary, 
Though wounded, would not own it, till almost — 
He drepp’d with loss of blood—whereat Sir Philip, 
Amazed and captivated, grew his friend ; 
Took him abroad with him, and step by wep . 
Had raised to his own rank. He comes with him, 
‘his very evening, to pay visit to me, 
And introdcce the gentleman. 

Lady Blanche. 
His name? 


thought to ask i! 
I never t to ask it! 

Lady Blanehe. 
Should it be ! 


You and Sir Philip are good friends, 1t seems. 
Oa me he has not call’d! 
Lady Anne. 

He is your slave. 
Yeu have him at your foot whene’er you please, 
I own it has amazed me that a man, f 
Se slight yo contemplate, should have achieved 
An act of generous manhoed se rebut 
In healthy comeliness. 

Jane (entering). 
Sir Philip Brill'ant. 
Enter Sir Philip os Thomas, as Colenil 


Anne. 


Sir Philip. 
Fair Lady Anne, I kiss 
Your hand, and for my friend here, Colone! Blount 
Claim aequaintance. 

7°" Lady Anne (to Lady Blanche). 
’Tis the goldsmith’s son ! 
He does not know you ! 

Lady Blanche (aside). 
Hew should he—he never, 
Beheld my face except beneath my hood, 
Hew ean he in the Countess find a trace 
O’ the simple yeoman’s maid ?—You’ll pardon me, 
I must ge ! Goed evening !—Go you to 
The rout to-night, Sir Philip ? 
Sir Philip. 


Yes. 
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Blanche. 
We'll meet ; — 


And J can answer fer our host, he'll thank you 
To bring your friend,—F arewell:—Good morning, 


ar. [ Goes out. 


Forgot on leaving home / Se 


ug pee in and freely help yourself. 
ay you in 4 
y step C % Py 


I thank you, lady /—How resemblances, 
Themost remote, recal familiar things, 
As in a ray of light one sees the sun / 
Less tnan the ray unto the san is she 
That’s gone; to her wffose image she recall’d, 
pe a 

3 ore me ! 

: [ Goes out. 


Dear Lady Anne, in your kind welcome back 
I gladly miss’d your wented scorn of me. 


Anne. 
Gladly !—why name it ther to bring‘it back 7 
See me eave done! What shall 1 call thee 
iw 


no 

Ware from the milliner’s, the tailer’s, er 
The cordwainer’s, or jeweller’s, or what ? 
Thyself is the least part ef thee! The man 
Is trimmings to the dress.—Thou art a roff 
Of plaits elaborate and infinite ; 

Thy vest fer curiosity of style, 

Armour of diamonds upon velvet plaited, 
Were better given a cabinet to keep 

As theme for wenderment to after time, 
Than left provision for the hungry air 
That’s sure to eatit up! Thy jerkin ruas 
Enormous risk from Ge coe trying 
With satin slashes, ribbon-knots, and lace, 
How close to woman’s gear a man’s may come, 
And still appear a man’s—thy trunks partake 
Its divers sins ; and for thy hose, who says, 
In town or out ef town, thou walk’st netis 
A shrubbery, why let him own he is blind, 


Than the cutler—nay, nor him beside alone ; 
’T was plann’d in concert with a muilliner ! 
Which if the precious metals has the honor 
To help itte a blade! lreannot be 

A thing se exquisitely delicate 

Could pair with homely steel ? 

Sir Philip. 


Give over! 
Lady Anne. 
1 will. 
Sir Phiip. 
I want a friend, dear Lady Anne. 
Lady Anne. 
A friend ? 


And come you te a woman for a friend ? 
Better you seek a man. 

Sir Philip. 

He cannot help me, 
A woman can; she knows a woman’s mind, 
And how ’us hit; whieh being done, they say, 
Her heart’s in jeopardy ! 

Lady Anne. 

Whe say so? They 
Who not know her! Hit herheart, you are 


sure 
Of he: mind, 


Sir Philip. 
Ne easy thing todo! For, now, 
Three years and upwards have I tried to hit 
The heart of Lady Blanche! 
Lady Anne. 
I know you have. 
Sir Philip. 


Three years are past, yet am I now as wide 
As ever ef the mark. 

Lady Anne. 
Had yon guess’d tuat 
Atsetting out, whatlaber had y«u spared, 
Or spent perhaps to more account, employed 
On some one else! Sir Philtp! 


Sir Philip. 
Lady Aone? 
Lady Anne. 
Fer three years have you been mo fair acquaintance; 
And ifI err not, all that lapse of time 
You have evjoy’d good bealth ! 
Sir Philip. 
Nay; no man better! 
Lady Anne. 
Your appetite has never fail’d you ? 
Sir Philip. 
Never! > 
Lady Anne. 
So 1 should think! ‘ ou have always slept o’ 
nights 1 . 
Sir Philip. 
From laying down my head v0 lifting it! 
ady Anne. 
Sound sleep! No trouple in the shape of dreams ? 
Sir Philip. 
None that I recollect. 
Lady Anne. 
And yet in leve! 
And not saccessful! ’Tis very strange! 


Sir Philip. 

’Tis very strange. 
Lady Anne. 
Come, tell me how you feel 
Towards Lady Blanche? 
whereby 

You knew you love her when you think of her? 
Do you sigh very deeply ? 

Sir Philip. 


What are the signs 


I’m not sure 
That I do sigh at all—but I’m in love. 
ly Anne. 
You camnot be in love, unless you sigh. 
Sir Philip. 

A man may sigh, without his knowing it. 

Lady Anne. 
That’s true. How feel you when another man 
Detains her ear aloof? 


Sir Philip} 
How feel I then? 
How should I feel ? 
Lady Aune 
Do you not purse your brows ? 
Sir Philip. 


No! 
Lady Anne. 
No!—De you not bite your lip ? 
Sir Philip. 
No! 
Lady Anne. 
No? 
Ner clench your hand ? 
Sir Philip. 
Nor clench my hand !/—Why should I? 
Lady Anne. 
Could you not knock him down ? 
Sir Philip. 


I'd like to know 
For what ? 
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Lady Anne. 
You would like to know for what? You are deep, 
Yov are very deepin love. What would you de 
With Lady Blanche, suppose you married her? 
Sir Philip. 
Show her to court and town—go everywhere, 
And take her with me, that the world might see 
She that rejected scores of suits was mune. 
Lady Anne. 
It is his vanity that loves, net he / (aside) 
No enterprise of danger then it seems 
I help you in instrueting you the way 
‘To win the heart of lovely Lady Blaache / 
Sir Philip. 


Lady Anne, 
Should we fail, you are a sound man still ; 
There is no fear of dying, falling sick, 
Of loss of appetite, or sleep. or aught 
Pernicious to your comfort ? 
Sir Philip. 


None. 


Mot the least ! 
Lady Anne. 
If you should fail, you fail ; if win, you win / 
Tadifferent which ! 
Slr Philip. 
Nay, I would ratherwin. ° 
Lady Anne. 
You ought, that covert it so heartily. 
Sir Philip. 
Now, then, my lesson’ What am I todo? 
Lady Anne. 
’Tis plain she likes you not, the n.ap you are. 
Sir Philip. 
Tis very plain. 
Lady Anne. 
‘Then be another man. 
This outlay of attire—this garniture 
Of trimmings and of triakets—looks not well 
In certain women’s eyes. It comes too near 
Themselves. 
Sir Philip. 
It does so ! 
Lady Anne. 
Change this gear at once. 
Dress well, but let it be like other men, 
Nothing particular—as if you'd say 
‘Look at me, ladies ; how do you like me ?”’ What 
A question fora man / and do not speak 
Between a simper and a lisp ; it shames 
A mouth with a beard; and don’t tread mincingly 
’Tis bad enongh in a woman,—what, then, ia 
Aman! Aad in the act of courtesy 
Give not your body such 2 sway, as though 
It were a miracle the trunk andlimbs 
Did hold together ; but in all your acts 
Be simpie and athome. Yeu may gain much 
And will lose nothing byit. Do yeuread ? 
Sir Philip. 
Occasionally, yes-—by fits and starts. 
Lady Anne. 


Sir Philip. 
I have forgotten them. 
Lady Anne. 

Would you renew your memory there with me, 
You are welcome. Call and let us read together. 
Sir Philip, 

Dear Lady Anne, how good you are! We are 


friends ? 
Lady Anne. 


Sir Philin. 
Then let me sea! iton yor rhand 
1 am almost loath to go! 
Lady Anne, 
Almost, no stop! 


Latin and Greek ? 


Weare! 


Keep ever to almest, you are safe enough. 
Sir Philip. 

1'll see what keeps my friend ! 
Lady Anne. 

Uli follew you! 
Sir Philip. 

Yet, ere I go, I’ll kiss your hand once more! 


[Goes out. 

Lady Anne. 
‘Taat man has got a heart and does aot know it. 
Nought of himself, save what his misror shows him‘ 
He sees. His eyes are shut to what he is, 
‘Therein, where lie his nobler properties; 
J’!1 open them and make a man of him! 
Anne! what art theu about? Eschewest thou 
His sex and hold’st companionship with him 7? 
Incharity—nothing more! It would be strange 
If, teaching him to woo fair Lady Blanche, 
I chanced to cause him turn his eyes en me; 
At the bare thought how takes my heart alerm! 
Well, can I help it, comes it to that pasa? 
It is his own affair! and touching Blanche. 
No heartscald ’tisto her! She leves him not. 
My life upon it not without some cost, 
D-d Bianche retura to sun her eyes again 
I’ th’ blusbiug cheek of the young jeweller ; 
1 worder was it fancy, but I thought 
Sir Philip blush’d on taking leave of me. 
Those blushes are strange things! Upon my life, 
One cannot think of them, but one feels strangely ; 
Well for him he’s in love with Lady Bianche, 
}t bad his chance with her ’were worse with me! 
And yet I doubt if love for her he feels. 
Lave her three years, and never once fall sick, 
Lack appetite, lose sleep—sound sleep ; nodreams 
‘l'o trouble it—no hurricane of sighs. 
Allow another lay close siege to her 
And never purse his brow, nor bite his lip, 
Nor clench his hand as he coutd knock hun down ; 
He cannot be in love with Lady Blanche. 


[Goes ext. 
END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
ACT Ill. 
SCENE I. 
THE PARK. 


Enter Ropert and Cuak.otre. 


Robert. 
This is the place! ’Tis now almost the hour ; 
Now—Lady Blanche,—forget the lady’s maid, 
And be the Countess. Bear ) ourself with height: 
Incline your head in lieu of curtesying ; 
And that not over-much! Be affluent 
In airs; As many graces as yeu can! 
Vo not forget your friends, Lords John and Ste- 
hen 5 
Let nothing trace them to the servants’ room 
That talls from thee! And pray you keep in mind 
My baronetcy ; but through all your pride 
Let admiration of this coxcomb shine, 
As it Deheves you to be smit with him! 
"they aes Now prove yonrself an aetress.--- 
ark ; 
We'll pass them first, then turn. They know their 
cue, 
Enter Streruen, Jonn, Jacos. 


Stephen and Jacob (as they cross). 
rood day! 
Robert and Charlotte (very stately; crossing 
and going out). 
Good day. 
John (stopping the others). 
Is that the Countess / 
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Stephen. 
Don’t 
Look back! ’Tis not the mode. We'll turnanon, 
‘The odds are ten to one they do the same. 


[ They go out, then relurn; Ronert and 
CuHaRLoTTe returning at the same time— 
both parties come to a stand. 

Stephen. 
Good day again, Sir Philip. 
Robert. 

Dear Lord Joka, 

It is, indeed, a fair and sunny day ! 

Lerd Stephen, how are you? Yourservant, sir! 

John. 
Mean you not te present me? 
Stephen. 

Stay awhile! 

Charlotte (half aloud to Robert). 

A monstrous handsome person that, Sir Philip. 

John. 
She speaks, methinks, of me! 
Stephen and Jacob. 
Be sure she does. 
John. 


She is struck! Pray introduce me. Nothing like 
Clenching the nail at once! 
Stephen. 
My friend aspires 
To know you, Lady Blanche! 
Charlotte. 
llis grace is good. 
John. 
She takes me for a duke—Your ladyshi 
O’errates, alas, my rank! lam nota duke. 
Charlotte. 
Alas, 
Not for your lordship, but the rank which lacks 
‘The pride of owning such an ornament. 
John. 
She’!ll have me an earl, if{ am not a duke. 
I can’t account for this! 
Stephen. 
’Tis instinct, sir! 
Like natures oft find one another out! 
Though yet plain gentleman, I would not say 
But you're an earl or duke in embryo. 
John. 
| have my own forebodings thereupon ; 
’T were fit | undeceived her, were it nor? 
Fair lady! neither duke nor earl am I. 
Charlotte. 
1 must believe your looks against your words. 
John. 


Nay, lady, trust my words against my looks' 
Robert. 
Fair Lady Blanche. ’tis even as he says; 
Afifliet him not with incredulity, 
For he is honest, even as well favor’d! 
That noble presence.--for it is, indeed, 
No less than nople, as the evidence 
Of feature, form, and bearing do attest--- 
Belongs te neither duke nor earl, but calls 
A commoner its owner / 
Charlotte. 
Do you say so? 
Nor duke nor earl’ Is hea baronet? 
Robert. 
Not yet a baronet. 
John 

How very strong 
The feeling ef my quality is upon her ! 

5 Charlotte. 
Whe is yeur friend, and what ? 


Robert. 
Lord John, how strangely 
You introduced the gentleman! I vow 
You never named him ; so the ceremony 
Must be perform’d again! Fair Lady Blanche, 
Permit me te solicit your acquaintance 


For Colonel Blount. 
Charlotte. 
For Colonel Bloun:/ Oh, no! 
ert, 
Indeed ! indeed / 
Charlotte. 
I can’t believe it. 
Robert. 
True 
As I’m a baronet, 
Stephen. 
Or f, alord. 
Jacob 


Or I, another, ez as your ladyship 
ls Lady Blanche. 
Charlotte. 
Deny me Lady Blaache, 
Deny that you are lords; Sir Philip, you 
That you’ze a baronet; but tell me not 
be gentleman is a colone:!—Colonel ?—Fie! 
ot he. 


John. 
Does she suspect me, do you thiak? 
I have my fears. 
Robert. 


And so have I. 
John. 


Indeed ! 
Were it not better then I stole away ? 
Charlotte. 
A colonel! Fie, Sir Philip—fie, Lord Johan, 
Lord Stephen! Play on my credulity / 
Palm your friend on me for a colonel 
John. 
Clear 
She penetrates the trath—I will be gene ; 
Don’t stop me, dear Sir Philip. 
Charlotte: 
Colone!l—Sir, 
Are you a colonel ? 


John (aside ta Robert ) 

What am I to say ! 

Robert. 
Puta bold face uponit! Say at once 
You would not contradict her! 

John (stammering,) 
’T were offence 
‘Te say I am the thing your ladyship 
Asserts me uot to be. 
Charlotte. 

I knew ’twas so ! 
I knew he was no colonel / 

John. 
I’m undone. 

Charlotte. 

A colonel / does he leok like one? wey, {nends, 
You cannot nse youreyes/ Your friend must be 
A general! 

John. 
Give me jey! I breathe again, 
Like one half drown’d that’s to the surface brought! 
I thank your ladyship for giving me 
_ high arank! Iam a general 

n prospect ! 
— Robert. 


Now you'll do. Propose to walk, 
And offer her your arm. 


John. 
Let me take ti 
Scarce yet can I fetch breath. 
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Robert. 
Love’s time is now / 
It brooks not patting eff / Love’s time is when 
It sees ’tis w Se you seem to be, 
And make your most of it. ise will take 
The fort would mock a siege / rself, 
And straight propose. You know the faint 

rt 

Runs with fair lady / 
Yes. 

Robert. 
Then profit 


by 
The otage- Sure you lack not courage. 
John. 


Courage? 
And with a woman! Be there anything 
Whereia { have the mastery beyond 
All other things, ’tis courage with a woman ! 
Your ladyship. 

Charlotte (very stately.) 


Sir! 
[John is thrown off his guard. 
Stephen. 
What is she about ? 
Robert. 


J.et her alone. She better knows than you. 
Without a little frost, a summer cemes 
With half a welcome. 

Charlotte. 
Sir? What weuld you say? 
I think, or 1’m deceived, you spoke just now. 
Well, sir 7 

John (at a loss,) 

The day is marvellously fine. 

Charlotte. 


John. 
June! Soisit! Then the day 
May wés be fine without a miracle. 


’Tis June, Sir. 


Charlotte. 
And vet or June the day is fine. 
ohn. 
*T was that 
I meant to say. 
Charlette. 
A breezy day’ 
pt ad John. 
It is 
A breezy day. 
Charlotte. 
Though warm. 
John. 
Though warm. 
Charlotte. 


A day, 

Methauks, to walk. Do you like walking, sir? 
[Putting her arm through his. 

Jehn. 

Much, very much. It is a psssion with me / 

I love on walle=-tubaslate oe walk ! : 

And I walk well. So, please yeur ladyship, 

If there’s one thing wherein I excel, 


’Tis walking. 
Charlotte. 

I should like to learn of you. 

John. 
When? I am ready any time. 

harlotte. 
Why, now ; . 
Since 1 have placed my arm—I trust with leave— 
yours. 
John. 


Now be it then. How proud I am 


To wait upon your ladyship. I live 
Only to please your ~ 
You flatter us. 
John. 
Nay, Lady Blanche, ’tis simple honesty ; 
Mere honesty. If there’s a quality 
Whereen, above all ethers, 1 presume— 
Charlotte 

You need not tell me, Colone| ~-v. nt, I know, 
Am sure, could swearit. It ig 7a 

[They go out. 


SCENE [1. 
The Antechamber to a Ball-Room —Enter La- 
py Biancne. 
Lady Blanche. 
He knows me not at ail! His memory 
Far as concerns me, is a perfect blank, 4 
And in his heart not e’en a spark remains, 
To mind me of the love he bore when 
I seem’d a yeoman’s maid. She 1s forgot, 
But I'll avenge her! and enslave his heart 
Before he knows his conan. Twice or thrice 
We spoke in passing. In his eye I saw 
No witness to the charms which all allew / 
But soon shall he attest them to his cost. 
He comes! I'll hold him new in spite of him ; 
Find out his vulnerable part; all men 
‘That have free hearts are somewhere vulnerable ! 
Prepitiate his vanity, his pride, 
Humor ; whate’er sways uppermost ; and then 
Right to his heart, and win the citadel 
Which, mine, who lists may keep... He come! In 
thought / 


[Enter Colonel Blount. 
Well, Colonel Blount, 1 saw yeu dance, just now, 
Come, sir, sit down, and tell me how you liked 
Your partner, sir ; aspecial friend of mine / 

Colonel Blount. 
A lady worthy praise. 
Lady Blanche. 
Did you admire. 
Her diamonds? Mine are paragons te them! 
[ Aside. 
They are very rich! Perhaps yeu do net care 
For gems 1—No more do I /—But what of that? 
The world does! What are you and I against 
a —_, I ry what you veh say! Oneself 
ay be one’s world, or one may u 
Another self outweighs the world / That self 
a I shall ~: farewell the a for me! . 
‘The diamonds I could prize were shining thoughts, 
Mined in the heart of ms that I could love Hy 
—_— A shaft shot straight and should go home. 
e’s struck. 

if struck, he should be stung ‘ The deer is charm’d / 
The skill I try en him, I throw away / 
I'll give itoyer? At the first shot ? No, 
The quiver ae is full. Whut ponders he ? 


( Aloud.) here are your thonghts, sir? 
Colonel Blount. 
Lady, efdse at hand, 


Whene’er you call them to attend upen you. 
Lady Blanche 


Attendance wailling waits not to be call’d, 

But still forestals the summons, still attends / 

Not that [ claim such servitude from one 

That’s but my new acquaintance! By and by 
Perhaps I may be more observed—and more 

May wish tobe so. There are scores of men 

Whe watch my looks to worm my wishes frem them, 
And do them ere they are ! But what are 


scores 
That deu’t include the unit which we want ? 
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Found I that unit, farewell scores of scores— 

Nay, fasewell milliens! It were more to me! 

1 think the day will come—nay, I believe 

’Tis nearer than I thought It yesterday, 

When first I made your fair acquaintance, sir! 

( Aside.) The man’s a steck! He cannot hear! 


I'll try 
Ifhe can see! (Aloud.) Where are your thoughts 
again ? 


Colonel Blount. 
Here, madam, your retainers. 
Lady Blanche. ( Aside.) 
Such reiaincrs 
Might wait upon my grandmother for me ! 
( Aloud.) _ lady’s forehead you were dancing 

With, 

‘They say, a strong resemblance bears}to mine. 
Does it! ’Tis not so high by half an ich (aside). 


Well, sir! 
Colonel Blount. 
{am thinking, madam. 
Lady Blanche (aside.) 
Thinking, when 
He shouid be looking! Where are the man’s eyes? 
Poring upon his feet—and mine beside them ! 
Colonel Blount. 
] own! cannot see the likeness. 
Lady Blanche (aleud.) 


1 

Shoald wonder if you did! ( Aloud.) Ido not think 

Our foreheads much alike—mine, I believe, 

Somewhat exceeds in height! De you think it does? 
Colonel Blount. 

[think it does a little. 

Lady Blanche (aside.) 

Half an inch 

A little in a forehead! Pshaw! He knows not 

What he is saying! ( Aloud.) Sir, are you listening 


tome? 
Colonel Blount. 
With all my ears! 
Lady Blanche. 


Then all, I fear, all lack! 
(Aside.) I will transfix him with my arms! They 


8a 

That me lady has surpassing arms ! 

. Colonel Blount. 

he wears surpassing bracelets! 

Lady Blanche. 

Like you not 

A lady should wear bracelets ? 
Colonel Blount. 

I like nothing 


Would supersede the handiwork of Nature! 

Why mask the gracef_l wrist? Stopp’d Nature 
there, 

Iastead of going on consummately 

To the fair finish, what would ye have said? 

Artis agracious handmaid to work on, 

Where her high mistress, Nature, fails ; but thence 

Is a poor critic who but shames himself 

Improving what’s complete ! 

Lady Blanche (aside.) 

He is roused at last! 

I have found his vein. He shall net nod again. 

(Aloud.) My bracelets hurt.—The elasps are very 
8 


ull. 
I pray fi help me take them off! I’ll never 
Wear them again. —Now, sir, your eyes are mine. 
Colonel Blount (holding her hand and contem- 
plating the bracelet.) 
’Tis wonderful ! 
Lady Blunche (aside.) 
= perches and is an — —— A 
ow light you made just now o r 
A sprart of which has caught you! ; 


Colonel Blount (still holding, &¢.) 
Art, beat that! 
Lady Blanche (aside.) 
She can’t! 
Colenel Blount (still holding her hand.) 
Or find the thing that will comprise 
Such richness in ten thousand times the space ! 
Lady Blanche (aside.) 
He has fou d out at Jast I have an arm, 
We'll live in hopes he will find out anon 
1 have a face as well! 
Colonel Blount. 
Why, caracks thus 
Might weigh almost ’gainst kingdoms. 
Lady Blanche (aside.) 
Caracks !—What 
Have arms to do with caracks ? 
Colonel Blount. 
Multiply 
The grains of each of these a theusand fold, 
And let the bulk grow with them, you will have 
The income of anempire in the space 
That spans this little wrist! 
Lady Blanche. 
Mean you my diamonds ? 
Sir, you were ’prentice to a lapidary ! 
Colonel Blount. 


Lady Blanche. 
Then, having left your craft, 
And, though [ loved it not, 1 blush got for it! 
Lady Blanche. 
What kind of man is this ?—I hm forgetful{ ( Aside.) 
1 have been upgenerous and ask your pardon! 
Colonel Blount. 
Pardon !—O no !—impossible !—a lady 
Must never ask for parden ! 
Lady Blanche. 
You forgive me? 
Colonel Blount. 
I will when you offend me ! 
Lady Blanche. 
Then we are friends. 
Colonel Blount. 
Then [ am ha - 
ad 7 y Blanche. 
You are a soldier, sir. 
Tell me of your exploits. [ love brave men, 
And hear their deeds with pleasure. 
Colonel Blount, 


I know I was. 


Had I deeds 
To speak of, [had rather others told them. 
Lady Blanche. 
Come, sir, what is a battle? 
Colenel Blount 
Glery, madam, 
In a just cause, but at the best bought dearl 
When men destroy their brether men, like them 
Framed in the image of their common Maker! 
Lady Blanche. 
You would fight again / 


Colonel Blount. 

I would, to serve my country , 
But should be glad she needeth not such service. 
We must have wars, if others will provoke us, 
And ever then, I trust, act gallantly, 
As men that loathe aggression !—but, | hope, 
That golden age wil! come—'tis promised us, 
When men will fear their God and live like men, 
To brutes resigning carnage. 

Lady Blanche (aside.) 
He o’ertowers me 
In all he thinks and feels !—I grow to fear him! 
He bas his weaknesses !—who is without them ? 
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Vil fiad them out '—he is nothing but a man! 
Soldiers live merrily, they say in quarters— 
(Aloud.) You don’t refase your glass! 
Colonel Blount. 
Ner yet abuse it ; 
Unless, perhaps, a joyous time or two 
When men make heliday, and open hearts 
Would shut at my defecti m---yet e’en then, 
Keep somewhat within compass !—Do believe me, 
And for for my credit, press me not too ciesely. 
Lady Blanche (asrde.) 
How honest is he! if I prove him further, 
I almost fear to find myselfa knave ! 
Yet I'l) goon! ( Aloud.) Soldiers, I have heard, love 
plav. 
You play? 
Colonel Blount. 
At times; and then for the suspense 
That chance creates—that mistress none can fix, 
Whe, from the sharper’s clasp escapes as well 
As his who woos her with fair gallantry ! 
1 never gamble. 
Lady Blanche. 
How can you refrain ! 
Colonel Blount. 
With thought of what a paltry act it is! 
To say the least, it never can consist 
With proper manhood to enjoy the thing 
Was not one’s own an hour ago, and accord 
Not his own merit now has wen him! then, 
‘To wax rich by another’s poverty! 
My pillow for the sleep it giveth me 
‘To rob another man’s !—How could | lay 
My head upon it 1—when I feast, the bread 
That loads my board, to leave another’s bare, 
Ay, of acrust perhaps !—How could I touch it? 
‘lo go abroad and shew the witness sun 
My tullness, at such destitution brought 
As robs that sun of light and heat to one 
Who yesterday rejoiced in them and bless’d them: 
Can he who games have feeling !—yes. he may !|— 
But better in my mind he had it not! 
For I esteem him preferable far, 
In rate of manhood, that has not a heart 
‘Than he that has, end makes vile use of it! 
‘The one is traitor unto nature, which 
The other can’t be called !—Where it my lot 
In some unguarded mement of caprice, 
Forgetfulness, or aught that renders one 
Unlike oneself—were it, in such a lapse, 
My lot to win a fortune—ere I slept 
1 must disgorge my gains, that the next day 
I might awake a man! 


Lady Blanche (aside.) 
He is a man’ 
Where am I7—What am{I about? If fear 
1 have found a master where I sought a slave. 
Heigho !—methinks I could look upto him, 
Give him obedience, would he in exchange 
Give me his heart !—But is it his to give ? 
I'll try, yet fear to try!—(Aloud.) Soldiers are 
lovers 7? 
Some men are women-haters—are you one ? 


Colenel Blount. 


Lady Blanche. 
But I spoke of leving! 
Say all men love ; yet, love not all alike. 
Some men love lightly, others seriously, 
Some last, some change—which way of these love 


you? 
Colonel Blount. 
Indeed, you puzzle me! 
Lady Bianche. 


1 honor women. 


You are afraid 
To answer! 


Colonel Blount. 
No!—If you willtake my answer— 
I love forever—if I love at all! 
Lady Blanche ( Aside.) 
I see'!—He never loved the yeoman’s maid, 
(Aloud.) What call you loving ? 
Colonel Blount. 
Blissful eherishine! 
Of our own happiness that makes a casket 
Wherein to keep a treasured other’s safe! 
He who loves lightly does not love at all, 
He only thinks he loves! 
Lady Blanche ( Aside.) 
She loved he when 
He loved the yeoman’s maid ! 
Colonel Blount. 
There is more of Heaven 
In that a mood than snch a man e’er dream’d 
of! 
Love lightly !—Love is nothing, if its root 
Pierces the surface only of the heart! 
It must drive to the core, then what will pluck it out 
With fibres so embedded! It may happen 
‘The object is fogetful ; but what then, 
If ’tis fouad out too late ?—The soil hath given 
Its richest spirits to the growth. Tis spent! 
I don’t believe that heart can leve again! 
1 am sure it cannot! 
Lady Blanche ( Aside.) 
He will steal my heart 
Before my face, and all aga'nst my will, 
Nor give me hold of his. I must break off 
This converse! (Aloud.) Sir, 1 thank yeu for the 
time 
You have wasted on me! We have talk’d of 
trifles, 
But pleasantly—nay, very pleasantly ! 
You are going? A goed night—a kind good night. 
1 am glad of your acquamtance—will shake hands 
If you please! Ihave tired you, have I net?— 
Don't answer ; 
1 know you must deny. 
Colonel Blount. 
I do so frankly. 
Lady Blanche. 
1 thank you frankly then, and so geod night. 
[Colonel Blount goes out. 


How changed I feel! Ido not know myself! 
Changed! He shall change. I’! | bring him to his 
knee ! 

I wonder what he thinks of me? I’ll plan 

A snare for him shall show me. He did not kiss 

My hand !—and, when I gave it him, almost 

I held it to hislips! One thing is certam, 

‘I'he yeeman’s maid is free to ‘eve for him! 

How I deceived myself, to think one moment 

The man was any other than a man! 

How very soon | have disabused myself! 

‘To-morruw shall unfold !---not kiss my hand ! 

I could have sworn he would have kiss’d my hand ! 
Goes out. 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 





ACT IV. 
SCENE I. 
The House of Lavy Anne. A Room, 


Enter Lavy ANNE. 


Lady Anne. 
He thrives beyond my hopes! Leave an old maid 
Alone to make a man, reforming him 
After the fashion likes hers. Woman prate 
Who talk of conquest, while they stoop to leve! 
What's sway for sway, but mere equality 
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Wherein the party least deserves to rule--- 

And that, past all dispute, is man, the lord !--- 

Ne’er rests till he disturbs the perfect poise, 

Into his own scale throws his might---that good 

Wherein the brute hath mastery o’er him--- 

And to the beam heaves up the counter ene, 

To hang there at his will! Had woman but 

The thews of men! My very girlhood selved 

The riddle of their sovereignty! Brought up 

With two male cubs of cousins, was not I 

A likely one the relative deserts 

Of women and of men te put to proof? 

And didn’t1? I beat them to a stand / 

We started all together’ Where were they 

When I could read?) Why, in the spelling-book / 

When I was in substraction, where were they ? 

A cudgelling their brains to cast a sum 

Of ten lines in addition! I could rhyme 

My tables backwards, while they fought with pounds, 

Shillings and pence, that kept the upper hand 

And laugh’d at them for masters! I could parse, 

While they on footing of most shy acquaintance 

Kept with their parts of speech! In one thing only 

1 found 1 met my betters---and e’en there 

l tried them, though | came off second best-- 

I could not beat them when they quarrell’d with me! 

Because they held my hands! ‘T'ney were afraid 

To fight me! But Sir Philip thrives apace, 

Aud allof my performing! And what pains 

He takes to please me, with his air, his gait, 

His dress, and most of all his books! How fond 

He is of study! I'll do all I can 

Teencourage him! At last, he’ll make a man! 
Enter Jane. 

Well, Jane. 


Jane. 
One asks to see your ladyship, 
Whese forward manners call his years most back- 


He looks but twenty, may you trust his ehia, 
But should be thirty and no minute wasted. 
He told his will, nor gave me time to answer, 
But, making of his arms a pillory, 
Began to kiss me, madam! Smack on smack, 
Quick as the clapper of the ‘larum bell 
‘That ne'er gives o’er before the weight is down, 
Like him who still held on till out of breath / 
Lady Anne. 
Hadst not a tongue, girl, to let loose upon him ? 
Jane. 
I had, my lady; but my lips were stopp’d 
z Lady Anne. 
But when your lips were free / 
Jane. 
The harm was done / 
Lady Anne. 
1 will not see him / 


Jane. 

He is at the door! 

Lady Anne. 
Shut it! Go ring the bell / 
Lady Blanche (entering disguised as a man.) 
And if she dees, 
I'll ring the changes on herlips again. 

Lady Anne. 
Go eall my footman / 


Lady Blanche. 
If she bears them spite,--- 
For I shall trounce them soundly, if they come ; 
Vil ring the bell ; but mark the censequence, 
Footmen or maids, I’ll kiss you spite of them, 
Before their faces! Be they maids that come, 
V'll kiss the maids as well. You see my mood ; 
So, be you squeamish, take me by yourself 
And leave the bell alone / 


Jane. 
Shall [ ring, my lady? 
Lady Anne. 
No, don’t! 
Lady Blanche. 


You kear! You mark? You know your cue 
You have not been yon lady’s maid in vain ? 
You’re of ne use—why loiter here?—Begone. 
y Anne 

I can command my maid myself. 

Lady Blanche. 
You can! 
But better now that I command than you, 
For on rebellion clearly is she bent, 
Seeing her absence leaves us two alone. 
By all the arrows ever Cupid shot, 
Ky all the hearts that ever rued his bow, 
Thou art jealeus of thy mistress ! 

June. 

Sir! 


Lady Blanche. 
Thou art! 
Thou wouldst we still were standing in the hall; 
‘Thou wouldst my errand there were still. to tell; 
‘Thou wouldst the vails I gave thee in advance 
Were still to pay—yea, thou wouldst give them back 
‘To have them paid again. 1 am willing—but 
‘There is a time—there is a place—and this 
Is neither place nor time—avoid thee. then; 
For, were my love the fraught of twenty men, 
Yet ef one man I cannot well make two, 
And though the lady’s tracksthe maid’s, 
Yet must the lady’s self precedence take. 
So, Fendness !—leave the reom—nay then— 
Jane, (retreating from Lady Blanche.) 
lam gone. ( Goes out. 
Lady Anne 


How wreng may thrive by sheer audacity, 
While, with amaze, propriety gives way, 
Before the thing she scorns. 


Lady Blanch. 


Lady Anne. 
A kiss!—I never yet gave kiss toman! 
Lady Blanche. 
You have kiss’d me many atime. Women forget 
Their girlhoed days. Their lofty age o’erlooks 
Such tiny things ! 


Lady Ame. 
Kiss d thee ? 


Lady Blanche. 

When we have stroll’d 
Along green lanes in honey suckle time, 
With thrilling throats mocking the merry birds; , 
When we have shased each other ’mong the sheaves 
Whose ears have lent us gold to make us crowns, 
When, forced to keep the house in winter, of 
Our plays we have made fires to warm ourselves ; 
Or when we have coax’d spring on with primroses, 
‘Till hedge-rows leaved, ar d trees Pere all a-bloom, 
I have kiss’d thee all these times, net to recount 
How oft we have sat unthe same chair, 
Or made a chair of one another’s lap 
On the same carpet roli’d—slept in one bed, 

Lady Anne (shrieks.) 
Ah! 


Lady Blanche. 
You may shriek.—There was no shrieking then— 
In short, were comates more than hand or glo re, 
For still we were together/—Kiss me, Anne! 
Lady Anne. 


Lady Blanche. 
Why, don’t you know me, simpleton ? 
dy Anne. 


Lady Blancde (bowing.) 
At your service, 


Give me a kiss, 


Hoa! help ! 


Blanche / 
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; Lady Anne. 
What may this forebode ? 
: Lady Blanche. 
Why, victory ! I cannot tell the now; 
1 came to put my masquerade to proof ! 
y Anne. 


: _ Lady Blanche. 
And 80, in verity 


You took me for a man! 
Lady Anne. 


Lady Blanche. 
The dress becomes me—Eh ? 
dy Anne. 


Tis excellent / 


In verity. 


To admiration’ 

y Blanche. 
Is not my carriage very like a man’s % 
Have I not caught his tyrant strut ? 


Lady Anne. 
You have! 
_. Lady Blanche. 
The style with which he bears his empty head ? 
Lady Anne. 
Yeu have ! 
< Lady Blanehe. 
His frown when he would scare a raan ? 
i Lady Anne. 
You have. 
we Lady Blanche. 
His smile, when he would please a woman? 
dy Anne. 
You have. 
_ Lady Blanche. 


When thus I poise me on one foot, 

Planting at ease the other, with one hand 

In my breast, the other at my side, with arm 
Akimbo, say you were net in my secret, 
Would you not take your oath I was a man ? 


wady Anne. 
Iwould ! 
i _ Lady Blanche. 
*Twill do. Kiss me, dear Anne again ! 
Lady Anne. 
lhear a step. 


‘ _. Lady Blanche. 
Keep quiet, will you, Anne ? 
Jane (running on.) 

Madam—O la ! : 

Stopping short at seeing Lady Anne with her 
head on Lady Blanche’s shoulder, while Lady 
Blanche kisses her. 

Lady Blanche. 
How envy stops her breath / 
You need not go— we do not mind yon—well! 
Your errand—if you have one ? MuchI doubt, 
»T was jealousy that brought you back again . 
Lady Anne (still lolling oa Lady Blanche.) 
What is it, Jane ? 
, Lady Blanche. 
You see we’re quite at home 
With one another. Well what is it, sweetheart 


ane. 
Sir Philip Brilliant waits to see my lady. 
Lady Blanebe. 
Show him up stairs. 
Jane. 
Well, if l ever dream’d— 
Lady Blanche. 
She scarce can move for very spite—Begone ! 


[Jane goes out. 
Lady Anne. 


What shall be done 7 
Lady Blanche. 
Done 1—Let them show him up! 
I am sure I make as a man as he is! 
How changed Sir Philip is—How grave he grows ! 


Ihalf believe my empire there is done !— 


Why staid you yester evening from the ball ?— 
I ne’er pp 8o altered as Sir Philip! 
He thinks! H- does! pensive, as 1 live! 
What brings him here, dear Anne? 
Lady Anne (hesitating.) 

To learn of me 
How to make leve to you. 

Lady Blanche. 
Learn to make love 
Tome! How long since very have open’d sehool ! 
You ne’er gave lesson on that art before. 
But wit does wonders on emergency !— 
Anne—They say teachers learn the while they teach! 
‘Take care—Amercy, where’s your old maid’s dress! 
What do you teach Sir Philip? 

Lady Aune. 

We read Latin 
Together, 

Lady Blanche. 
Anne, I can translate your Latin 
Better than you can. Here your pupil comes! 

[Enter Sir Philip. 
An o’ergrown boy, methinks, to go to school! 
But such a one, if once he takes to tasks, 
Makes progress. Pays he thee in coin or kind? 
Coin !— No such item in the sehedule bread 
Of love’s estate, composed of things as light 
As sunshine !—air!—the odor air exhales ! 
The softest sound it lends its limber wing! 
Not that it always, yet, escheweth things 
More tangible, begot of bands and lips! 
Farewell! 1 never saw so clear a dawn. 
Lady Anne. 

Dawa? Itis day. 

Lady Blanche. 
’Tis dawn will grow to day! 
I tell thee, Anne, ’twas e’en Aurora’s self 
That vow 1 spied—that early, modest maid 
Who opes the curtains of the sleeping sun, — 
And, blushing, flies his gaze! Permit my lips 
T’o press your hand. Now, mark my bow ! ( Aside.) 

Adieu ! 


{Lady Blanche bows to Sir Philip, 
and goes out. — 
Sir Philip (uneasily.) 
A handsome youth ! 
Lady Anne. 
Umph! Wellenough! 
Sir Philip 
He seems 
An old acquaintance, for he kiss’d your hand 
Right lovingly ! 
Lady Anne. 
I have known him rather long. 
Sir Philip. 
I would I had not come! 


Lady Anne. 
Why, prithee 2 
Sir Philip. 
As 
My call was out of time. 
Lady Anne. 


Not so, Sir Philip, 
‘The gentleman was just about to go. 
Sir Philip. 
J am glad I came not sooner. 
Lady Anne. 
Had you, sir, 
’T were all the same to me—except the pleasure 
Of seeing you had been some minutes older! 
Sir Philip. 
You make me happy. 
Anne. 


What's the matter with him? 

Sir Philip cannot be in love with me! 

Yet Lady Blanche would so insinuate— 

Hang her! to note my cheek !—It had not burn’d 
Except through her !---Why, what a world it is! 
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What wicked thoughts come into people’s heads! 
Behoves I watch myself !---We meet too often! 
We are too much alone ; O far too much! 
His tasks must end, if he begins to love! 
He has not told me so !---]’I] wait till then! 
I wonder, was he pensive as she said, 
Or did she fancy it? Sir Philip. 
Sir Philip. 
Madam ? 


Lady Anne. : 
I pray you, how went eff rhe ball last night ? 
: Sir Philip. 
Oh, admirably well 
La 


dy Anne. 
I knew it! She 
Wasjesting! I hate jests! Nine times in ten 
They arc out of season! *Twasa pleasant even- 


ing? ; 
Sir Philip. 


Very! 

; Lady Anne. 
I knew it !---What can change a man 
In a moment !---Can he doff himself as soon 
As his coat? The days of muricles are over! 
And so you pass’d a very pleasant evening ? 
Whom danced you with---the Countess ? 

Sir Philip. 


Nobody. 
p Lady Anne. 
You play’dat cards--who was your partner? She? 
Sir Philip. 
No one ! 
Lady Anne. 


They gave you music ?—You can sing, 
I have heard you sing a second to the Countess. 
A capital second !—I was pleased with it. 

hat am not mov’d with trifles!—Did you sing 
Last night together ? 


: Sir Philip. 
No; Isang with no one. 
Lady Anne. 
Asolo then ? 
c : Sir Philip. 
I did not sing at all! 
Lady Anne. 


Singing is very well in its way ; but many 
Love conversation better. 
Sir Philip. 

Very wany! 

i Lady Anne. 
For mine own part, give me a corner, with 
A friend I love to talk with, and the song 
May hold its peace for me! 


: Sir Philip. 
I feelas youdo! 
Lady Anne. 
Countess can talk well. 
ane Sir Philip. 
Surprisingiy— 
._ Lady Anne. ‘ 
When she likes it Was she in the vein last night? 
Sir Philip. 


I did not note !~I saw not much of her. 
I was not in the vein for company. 
. __ Lady Anne. 
Pray you, Sir Philip, who were at the ball ? 
Sir Philip. 
Upon my word, I scarce remember who! 
I better could recal who was not there! 


Aune. 
Who was notthere? 
Sir Philip. 
Why, you! 
Lady Anne. 


aint sognde ike love ! te 

we upon my guard in time ! 
Repel the foe before he can make head / 
Yet to be like athing, is not to be 

The, thing itself / Jt may not, yet, be love. 


The enemy 1 take up arms against 
ee may conjure up /—alarums sound, 
Where no attack is meant—That would be hard 
On him !—to lose, without a crime, the friend 
He stands so much need of—then the credit 
I must jorego, if I foregothe task 
I took in hand, to make a man of him! 
See how he cons his lesson like a boy / 
Get the desk ready—I shall follow you. 
: Sir Philip. 
Here is a passage, like to master me. 
Each word I know, yet can’t divine the sense / 
é Lady Anne. 
Show itme. Dear Sir Philip, you forget 
Yoursyntax! Here isan ellipsis, sir / 
; Sir Philip. 
An ellipsis ? 
Lady Anne. 
Yes, look at that genitive ! 265 i Fe 
{t stands alene. What og it, Sir Phillp 2 
: Sir = 
The noun is understood !—1 have found the sense ; 
Yet wits more quick, miss seeing things as plain. 
Lady Anne. 
What does he mean? 
: Sir Philip. 
The want is profit to me, . 
Of such instructress put me so in need, 
I progress !—Will — through a heap of work ! 
Dear Lady Anne, I love to read with you. 
Goes Out 
Lady Anne. | : 
He loves to read with me. Were it charity 
If that J construed into loving me 2? 
He stands too much in awe of me to love me! 
But, say he does—what business is't of mine ? 
Let him look to it—I have not the feaer 
He caught itnot from me, T’min sound health, 
Wasnever half so well. My mind sees clearer ; 
My heart feels lighter. Iam twice myself. 
He lovesnotany onc—or, if he does, 
’Tis clear as open day ’tis not the countess, 
[Goes Out. 





SCENE II. 
COL. BLouNT’s HousE—A Room. 


Enter Col. Blount 

Colonel Blount. 
Mine honor'd parents have I seen at last ; ’ 
Received their welcome, with their blessings 

crown'd ; 

My brother mocks my search—and so does she 
Whom to have lost, makesloss of fortune’s gains. 
Nor hope nor clue to hope. The house whereat 
We used to meet, hath othertenant get, 
The former gone they know not whither ; if 
Alive or dead. Forhoursand hours I wa 
The streetsin vain. She never crosses me. 
I light on all the world but her I seek. 

Enter William. 

William. 

A gentleman would speak with you. 

Colonel Blount. 
His name? 


William 
I ask’d his name, andin reply he told me 
Again his errand—wonder’d how my master 
Could keep a mal > attendant at his door, 
And maids to hire in bunches—any one 
Of whom could draw the bolt as well—would look 
A thousand times more pleasing—speak more 
sweetly, 

And, maybe, when a pretty fellow call’d 
With kisses season answers—then with a stamp 
Dismiss’d me. 

Lady Blanche (entering still disguised.) 
Colonel Blount, your humble servant! 











‘The Countess married? What think you? 
Colenel Blount. 
Iadeed 


I never thought about it! 

Lady Blanche (aside). 
I could sell him 
To slavery! ’Tis a fine lion, though, 
Of which I'd give my eyes to have the taming. 
(Aloud) 1 think ’tis time a woman marries when 
She takes a fancy to a man. 

Colonel Blount. 

That plight, 
Methinks, can scarce befal the Countess,s ; 
‘The lady is enamor’d of herself; 
She cannot love aaother. 

Lady Blanche (aside). 
I could be 
‘The death efhim. (Aloud) What wouldy ou wager, 


now 
She is not in love with you? Youknow the gns 
A woman is in love? She has them all, sir ‘ 
Thinks much, speaks sittle, sighs incontinently, 
Falls offin appetite, hates company, 
Shuns pleasure, loves to pass the time alone, 
Makes ef one haad a pillew for her cheek, 
One for her heart of the other, sitting thus 
For hours tegether! Is not that the picture 
Of one in love? And if you come to tears, 
She could weep rivers, would she---but give me 
‘The drop, conld turn into a flood---but won’t, 
Hangs on the lid as though ’twouid fall---but doesn’t; 
Seems as ’twould ever stay there, but is gone 
You know not how nor whither. 

Colonel Blount. 

You surprise me ! 
1 saw the Countess at the ball Jast night--- 
Look’d never woman better. 
Lady Blanche. 


Leok’d ’ 

Colonel Blount. 
I know 
She paints. 

Lady Blanche. 
Paints, sir? 

Colonel Blowut. 
She dozs. ’Tisciear 
As tha! she breathes and moves. 

Lady Blanche. 
Does that offerd you ? 


Colonel Blount. 

Sir, 1’ll be frank. I leve not simulatien, 
Nor can believe it may be practised safely 
E’en in as small a thing as that we speak ef ! 
Tis well when she who paints confesses it; 
Yet she confesses vanity besides, 
Which is not well. But, for the other sert, 
Women who pass a cheek for what it is not; 
always feared the probity, within, 
Would follow that without; and thoughts and words 
Might wear a hue that was not native to them. 
For, if one fraud will blast a character, 
What follows but that honesty is perfect. 
Or nothing ?—holds throughout ?—is everywhere 
Or nowhere ?—I refer to actions !—’Tis 
Their actions which determine what men are! 
Whate’er of me men see must be myself; 
What I myself do see—I do not mean 
To advertise my heart; that is no man’s duty; 
I have my weakness I’m not bound to own— 
Before it masters me! but, by my honor, 
I teke no credit for the grace 1 have not! 

Lady Blanche (aside.) 
’Tis a steange man! a man of a new species ! 


( Aloud.) Well, sir, she paints! Wnat else? Wha 
other fault 
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Do you find with her face? Her colof yon dispute 
Peri you'll granther eyes to be her own, 
And they are counted fine ones ! 
Colonel Blount. 
They are bold ones! 
Lady Blanche. 
Bold ones' You do not like their fire perhaps ? 
You should not, could it scorch you !( Aside.) 
Colonel Blount. 
Not their fire 
Dol complain of. ’Tis the mood thet lights it 


I quarrel with! 
Lady Blanche. 
What mood? (Aside ) I grow to hate him! 
Colénel Blount. 
mood of the coquette—whom on my honor 
I hold ’mongst women an anomaly ! 
For, much as you disparage woman new, 
Making her creature more or less ef art! 
I think, if not in her, then nowhere else 
1s truthful nature found ; for she is framed 
Of elements she needs not blush to own, 
Being of the temper less of earth than heaven! 
And which, perforce, establish her sincere— 
Piuful---modest---and, surpassing all, 
Single in love, whichis Heaven’s prototype ! 
Her love is love ! Therein she is a barque 
Sea-worthy ’gainst all weathers! liklier 
‘Than any prow that ever quitted pert 
To make her voyage, whatsoe’er the wind, 
And if it blows, to ride the tempest through! 
’ Lady Blanche. 
He is not so bad! Hew handsome looked he now, 
More than his features warrant him, as though 
The charm of beauty lay nét‘in the face! 
Colonel Blanche. 
Now, what has a coquctte to such a being 
Pertaining? Form and feature! Nothing more! 
Of woman the least part! She cannetIcve ; 
For woman, loving, eannot breathe, er move, 
Or think, or feel, but Jove’s in all she does / 
And, saying that she cannot love, say what 
She can do, te her honor will redound ? 
I know not, sir; do you? 
Lady Blanche (aside.) 
Yes; she can hate, 
And heartily. Why, what a fright I took 
For a good-looking man ! 
Colonel Blount. 
The Countess now— 


Lady Blanche. 
So please you, we shall speak no more about her 
(Aside.) “1 wonder is he smit with any one— 
(Aloud.) Excuse a question, Sir’ Are you in 

love? 

Colonel Blount. 

Yes, sir, | am—but love, | fear, in vain. 
Lady Blanche (aside.) 

In vain? Some prude perhaps has snared his heart. 
Ihope she has? (Aloud.) Is not your leve re- 


turn’d? 
Colenel Blount. 
I know not! I woald fain believe it was. 
Lady Blanche. 


Believe it was? What! fe she never word 
‘That Hope could make a meal of? 
Colonel Blount. 
Never. Silence 
Was still her answer when | press’d my suit. 
Lady Blanche. 
A prude, as I’m alive / a thorough prude / 
1 know what kind of maid your mistress is ! 
She keeps you at a gredt distance / plucks away 
Her haad, if yeu press it—if you strive to keep 
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Place chairs! excuse the freedom! I am at home 
Whene’er I light upon a gentleman, 
And you, I know, are one. You know your place, 
sir, 
And know, of course, the way to it—which, as 
I take it, is the hall '—you understand me 7? 
The hall! (Wittiam goes out ) Your servant, 
Colonel Blount, again. 
Colonel Blount. 
You know me, sir? 
Lady Blanche. 
A man beloved ef fame, sir, 
Is known to many who are strange to him. 
1 own that I make bold; but keep your frewn 
Unull give my reason. Colone! iount, 
Some men make bold through fear, some through 
the lack on’t. 
Some te seem honest—for the adage runs, 
That knavery puts on a glossy suit 
While honesty goes rough '—and some bold 
Through lightness of dear hearts and waptonness 
Of healthy frankness! I am such a man! 
To free your mind at once from jealousy, 
If not to win your confidence, 1 tell you 
I wait on you---touching a lady, sir !--- 
He takes it very coolly (aside) Colonel Blount 
] wait on you, touching a lady, sir! 
Colonel Blount. 
I heard you, sir---1 am not deaf. 


Lady Blanche (aside.) 
Be well 
As deaf as dull. The lady, sir, I am sure, 
By certain signs effects you---and, aware 
How through reserve, or self-mistrust, or something, 
Hearts torm’d to ming!e eft miss one another, 
Aud being of the lady’s blood partaker, 
And knowing you, by fame, a man of honor, 
The secret 1 have guess’d, sir, | have come 
To tell you, sir. 

Colonel Blount. 

Well, sir ! 

Lady Blanche (aside.) 
The man’s a stock / 
‘Well, sir /’---shall 1 goon? I will /---but only 
Because I have begun.» Whom reckon you 
The beauty of the court 7 


Colonel Blount. 
The beauty 7 
Lady Blanche (off her guard.) 
Well? 


Colonel Blount. 
Your patience, sir, I am not skill’d in beauty ; 
Perhaps I may mistake. 
Lady Blanche (again off her guard.) 
You do not know 
The beauty of the court? 


Colonel Blount. 
To say the truth 
I lay light value upon beacty only. 
Then is it hard to say what beauty 1s. 
You like the Roman outline, I the Grecian--- 
.Where’s beauty? Beauty, may I trust repert. 
Hath semewhat questionable reputation, teo / 
Some say it is intolerably proud ; 
Some, empty---full of nothing but itself; 
Some, by no means good temper’d---some assert 
’Tis mercenary and not over honest : 
This may, in , be spleen, but part is truth. 
Whence am I jealous ef what men call beauty, 
And own it---but when beauty, modestly, 
Attends the mind, like a fair handmaiden 
Whe knows her place, and serves a noble mistress, 
Then could I worship beaxty, sir; for then 
Its proper werth not only doffs ne favor, 
But wins enchancemeut from the worth it waits on ! 


Eady Blache. 
Had you not, Colonel Blount, some time er other 
A falling out with beauty? Come! You had; 
She slighted you one time---1 know she did ! 
But ’twas your own fault---I ll be bound it was ! 
You did not manage well, sir. “You were proud- 
Lack’d patience---maybe, art---and never dreaming 
‘That beauty’s smiles go oft in masquerade, 
‘Took one for a frown, and off !---when, had you 
tarried, 
The thing you thought a frown had proved a smile, 
As the dull morning breeds the sunny day. 
I know the sex: there is net one of them 
But’s art in something. 
Colonel Blount. 
Do not say, not one / 
Lady Blanche (forgetting herself.) 
I say,notone! What know you of the sex ? 
What knows this man---that man---or any man--- 
Of the sex? Is it not plain to all the world, 
A girl at fifteen is in wita woman / 
And what’s a man at twenty but a boy ? 
When I was only thirteeno— 
Colonel Blount. 
Sir! 


Lady Blanche. 
Nay, sir, 
Don’t interrupt me. When I was but thirteen— 
(recovering herself.) 
J had an aunt who loved me passing well, 
And lest | should be overmatch’d by women, 
School’d me in alltheir arts. You uever had 
An aunt like her, nor any other man, 
Whence I disparaged you—I beg your pardon / 
Colonel Blount. 
’Tis gran ed freely. 
Lady Blanche. 
1 am bekolden to you : 
Aad, more to be so, wenld entreat you own, 
If when I challenged you te name just now 
The beauty of the court, you entertain’d not 
Suspicion of the lady ? 
, Colonel Blount. 
Not the least! 
Lady Blanche. 
Why, Celonel Blount, you are not blind. You 
know 
Who has the fairest skin, the finest hair— 
The finest features, finest shoulders, arms 
And wrists, and hands. 
Colonel Blount. 
Stop, sir! 
Lady Blanche. 
I meant to stop, 
For if by these you fail to recognise her, 
‘The lady’s waist, her ancles, and her feet 
Were thrown away upon you! 
Colonel Blount. 
1 but stopp’d you 
fo say 1 know the Countess, Lady Blanche. 
Lady Blanche. 
Well, sir? 
Colonel Blount. 


Lady Blanche. 
I come on her acceunt. 

Colonel Blount. 
You were welcome, sir, upon your own account! 
Your pleasure. 

Lady Blanche (aside.) 
1 ceuld brain him, so I could. 
(Aloud) She is the lady whom I spoke of, sir! 
(Aside) Oh, marble, is it true you see and hear 
I'll speak out plainly. (Aloud) Sir, I think ‘tis 
time 


Well, sir? 
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Her waist in durance, sets the measure of 

The en *twixt you and her; and would yon kiss 
er 

Prepares to shriek ! You should make trial of her. 

She understands your humor. I’!l be bound 

It is a prude you love. 


Colonel Blount. 
You wrong her, sir. 
She is no prude. No freedom you have named 
I ever took with her, or dared to take. 

Lady Blanche. 
O dared to take. 1 told you, Colonel Blount, 
You knew not women. Dragons, sir, are fab.es: 
So used my auat to say, and she went further ; 
Where’er you think you see one, set it down 
’Tis whalebone work and buckram ; which, without 
The fear of sting or flame, you may engage, 
And find more peaee than there did threaten fury 
Dear Colonel Blount, you love a prude, and think 
You have found a miracle of modesty / 

Celonel Blount. 
No more, sir! 

Lady Blanche. 
Colonel Blount, you love a prude--- 
Tis ever thus with men particular ; 
Men that io squeamishness would outdo women / 
‘That knit a brow at this, and shrug at that, 
Take shocks at horrors that amount to nothing ; 
Whom nothing will content except perfection, 
Which when at last they find---ihey find they are 

losers 

By many a better thing they met be‘ore. 
And pass’d in chase of it! I give you joy, sir, 
To love a prude. 

Colonel Blount. 
Nay, sir--- 

Lady Blanche. 
Yea, sir; a prude / 
I see her !---She’s before me /---Just the eyes, 
I knew she has / the use she makes of them !--- 
How fond they are of the ground! I warrant you, 
Her thoughts are not of their taste /---Gentle prim- 

ness ! 

‘There is a mouth after your own chaste fancy ! 
Look at the lips, how they hug one anether, 
Like ianocents that cling at thought of parting !--- 
if I were near them! What a sober cheek / 
Durst ever laughter come there? I’|] be bound 
When ’tis alone or keeping company 
With one that understands it’ Colonel Blount, 
Vil court your mistress, and I'll carry her 
Inaweek! She is a prude, fair Colonel Blount! 


Colonel Blount. 
Hold, sir!—On no account that bears not proof 
Asperse the character of her I Jove! 
Say that I boast because I think her fair, 
She can spare beauty, ’tis her least desert! 
But when in wantonness you doubt her heart, 
Wherein do I in seriousness confide, 
Which to her beauty is, what to the earth 
The sun !—the radiant fountain gives light; 
You tax my patience past whatit can bear, 
And all the man in me is up in arms! 


Lady Blanche (aside.) 
’Tis plain ke loves—and oh! how well he loves! 
What is't tome? I feel a sickness which 
I never felt before. The world I’d give 
‘To see the womar that has conquer’d him; 
I would I were away !---My feigned part 
TI have play’d too long, ean scarce keep up and wish, 
And heartily, I ne’er had play’d at all. 
Up heart and bear me through! ( Aloud.) Good day, 
fair sir, 
I thank you for the audierce you’ve vouchsafed, 
But wish you had notloved a prude, 


Colona Blount (drawing. 
*Sdeath, sir. ¢ , 
Lady Blanche (alarmed.) 
ep -Sngs draw apon me under 5 our own 
roof! 


Coloned Blount. 
I am corrected. You must pardon me; 
But, to keep patience, 1 must quit the room. 
Lady Blanche. 
Farewell, sir—but believe me, you will find 
‘The lady is a prude. 
Colonel Blount. 


Away, sir! [Goes out. 
Lady Blanche. 
Prude, 
Jilt, shrew, whate’er she is, would I were she. 
Goes out. 


END OF THE FOWRTH ACT. 
ACT V. 
SCENE I. 
The House of Lavy Anse. 





Enter Janet and Lavy BLANCHE. 

Lady Blanche. 

Why not at home to all ? 
Is she ill? When saw she last 


At home to me! 
What ails her? 


Sir Philip? 
Jane. 
Yesterday. 
Lady Blanche. 
He was not here [him. 


‘l'o-day ? They have quarrell’d. She’s in love with 
I thought ’twould come to this. Play governess 
To a pupil witha beard! Pore cheek-by-cheek 
Over a book with him! A score to one 
‘The cheeks would meet. I wonder then, the odds 
The lips would keep asunder. 

Jane. 
You have guess’d it. 

Lady Blanche. 

He kiss’d her? How know you ? 

Jaue. 
I saw it, madam, 
Entering the study unawares. Their backs 
Were towards me: they were sitting side by side 
Before the reading-desk, and as I oped 
The door he kiss’d her. She was on her feet 


In a moment. 
Lady Btanche. 
At the kiss or at the door. 
Jane. 
I'll not be positive. 
Iady Blanche. 
But you can guess. 
Or if you cannot I can.—She turn’d round, 
And then she quarrell’d with the kiss—Go to! 
You have made mischief. ’Twere a sinless kiss 
Had not you look’d upon it. Get you gone, 
You have wicked eyes! Go send your lady to me. 
[JANE goes out. 

My heart is gone! The symptoms yesterday 
1 feign’d, I feel to-day. To mock, to catch, 
So runs the saying, and ’tis true. I mock’d— 
Dissembled love for the young ’prentice boy, 
And what I pass’d before for, now I am. 
A maid indeed in love—in love with him 
Who having leap’d the pale that bade him dwell 
Aloof from gentle blood were now my match ; 
But he has all forgot the yeoman’s maid. 

(Lapy BrancueE sits disconsolately. Enter 








ide 


beside 
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Lady Blanche. 
Well, Anne. You have quarrell’d with Sir Philip. 
Ludy Anne 


y . 
And you have lost Pao — Colonel! Blount. 


We have play’d our cards like fools. 
Lady Anne. 
| fear we have. 


Lady Blanche. 
I know we have. My game is gone.’ 
e y Anne. 
And so 
I fear is mine. 
Lady Blanche. 
Why, Anne, you’re not in love., 
dy Anne. 
Idoubt Iam. Are you in love, dear Blanche? 
y Blanche. 


Iknow Iam. What could possess you, Anne, 
To set yourself up at an age like yours 
For an old maid? Would you be wiser than 
Your mother was? Had she been of your mind 
Where had you been ? 

Lady Anne. 
What could possess you, Anne, 
To give me credit for’t, and you yourself 
Awoman? Think you there was ever one 
Who led a life of single blessedness, 
And with her will? You did forget your mother 
As wellasI. Children had better take 
Example from their parents ; they are copies 
More Fike to spoil than mend by altering. 

Lody Blanche. 

My mother was a wife at twenty-four. 
Past that, I’m like to be no wife at all. 
This comes of seorning men. How could you think 
Women were e’er design’d to live without them ? 
Look at men’s trades—no woman e’er could follow. 
A pretty smith you’d make, to blow a bellows 
And set an anvil ringing with a hammer. 

Lady Anne. 
Or you a pretty mason, with a mallet 
Shaping a block of freestone with a chisel. 


Lady Blanche. 
You could not be a doctor, nor a surgeon. 
Lady Anne. 
Nor you a lawyer—would you wear the wig ? 
Lady Blonche. 
I'd starve first. You would never make a sailor. 
Lady Anne. 
Nor you a soldier. 
Lady Blanche. 
Ieould fight. Vd like 


To fight with Colonel Blount. 
y Anne. 
What! has he chafed you. 
Lady Blauche. 
Mortally! Of my beauty made as light 
As ’twere a dress would only wear a day ! 
Averr’d I painted, which, although I did, 
Designing not to show, how durst he see ? 
Denied that I had eyes. Have I not eyes ? 
Called me coquette, anatomized me so, 
My heart is all one mortifying sore, 
Rankling with pain, which, ’gainst all equity, 
I pay him for with love, instead of hate. 
: Lady Anue. 
Why, Blanche, can it be you ? 
Lady Blanche. 
Can you believe 
That love could be constrain’d? That one could love 
Against one’s will? That one could spite one’s self 
0 love'another? Love and hate at onee 
1 could kill Colonel Blount—could hack him up 
Make mincemeat of him—and eould kill myse 


For thinking I could do it, he is so full 

f wisdom, goodness, manliness, and grace ! 
I honor him, admire him, yea, affect him ; 
Yet more than him affect the ’prentice boy, 
Whose blushing cheek attested for his heart 
That love was an unknown, unlook-for guest, 
Ne’er entertained before, and greeted, now, 
With most confused, overpow’red welvome! 


Lady Anue. 
You loved the ’prentice boy!—you thought not that 
Before. 
Lady Blanche. 


Because it seem’d too slight for thought. 

A spark I did not heed, because a spark! 

Nevre suspected ’twould engender flame 

That kept in secret kindling, nor was found 

Before the blaze that now keeps raging on, 

As from the smother springs the fiercest fire. 
Lady Anne. 

Well! make confession to him. 


Lady Blanche. 
Make my will 
And die! He loves no more. The fire is out! 
Vanish’d !—the very embers blown away !— 
The memory even of my features gone, 
At sight of which it burst with such a glare 
As crimson’d all the welkin of his face, 
And mock’d, as you would think, extinguishing ! 
Nor rests it there—another fire is lit 
And blazes to another deity ! 
There is the altar burn’d before for me, 
But to another does the incense rise. 
There is the temple where I once was shrined, 
But to another’s image sacred now; 
And mine profaned, unbased, cast down, cast out, 
Never to know its worshipper again. 


Lady Anne. 
Thou dost not weep. 


Lady Blanche. 
Lady Anne. 


Ido! 


You are in love! 


Lady Blanche. 
To be surelam. O! never women more 
Deceived themselves than we did! To believe 
It rested with ourselves to Jove or not ; 
As we at once could have and lack a heart; 
As though we were not made of flesh and blood ; 
As though we were not women—women—skifis 
Sure to be toss’d by passion as by waves 
The barque that ’s !aunch’d into the open sea! 
Why don’t you weep ?—you would for sympathy, 
Did you but love as I do! 

Lady Anne. 

Love as you do! 
The loves of twenty women would not make 
The heap of mine. 


Lady Blanche. 
And mine among the number ? 
Now look you, Anne, the moiety of my love 
Would make your heap. 
y Anne. 
Would make my heap? Its tithe 
Would beat your moiety ! 


Lady Blnnche. 
The measure of it ? 
Lady Anne. 
The earth! 
Lady Blanche. 


1’ll give thee in the sun and moon! 
My love holds measure with the universe 
That mocketh bounds. 
Lady Anne. 
Ne’er woman loved as I do. 
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Lady Blanche. 
Ne’er woiman leved at all, compared to me! 
In me the passion, Anne, is nature! what 
I feel you only have a notion of. 
I love by heart ; yeu only, Anne, by rote! 
Peace, I will have it so!— Upon my life 
We are a pair of most renown’d old maids! 

Enter Janz. 
Jane. 

So please you, madam, have I now your leave ? 


Lady e. 
Leave ! — Whither go you ?— O, I had forgot. 
I gave her leave to spend the aflernoon 

ith Charlotte, your fair. maid. 
Lady Blanche. 

She gives a treat 
To-day. She begg’d of me a room or two ; 
I bad oe take the freedom of the house, 
And with her friends kee holiday, for she 
My foster-sister is, as well as maid ! 

Lady Anne. 
Is ’t not a wedding, Jane ? 

Jane. 

I am bound, my lady, 


To secrecy. 
Lady Anne. 
Pshaw! secrecy to me ? 
Jone 
It is a wedding. 
Lady Anne. 
And whom marries she 2 
Jane. 
They tell me Colonel Blount. 
Lady Blanche. 
They slander him! 


It is impessible ! 
Lady Anne. 


You have your leave ! 
Go, Jane! [JANE goes out. 
LADY BLANCHE (calling after JANE.) 
But go not forth — wait in the ante-room 
For me! Behooves I further question her ! 
Anne. 
Would you betray yourself ? 
Lady Blanche. 
Betray myself !— 
I have betrayed myself — I am betray’d 
By him, by you, — but most of all myself !— 
There’s no aecounting for the tastes of men '!— 
I'll see this — 
'y Anne. 
Wherefore ? 
Lady Blonche. 
Know I not !— 
To stop the banns ! 
Lady Anne. 
Play rival to thy maid ? 
Lady Blanche. 
The maid is betters to the mistress now ! 
1 must be present at these nuptials, Anne ! 
I think it cannot be as she reports! 
And yet, again, I doubt, and fear it is! 
If so, I'll see him give away his hand, 
And to escape detection from the rest, 
Attire me as the maid he knew me first — 
The yeoman’s daughter whom he saw and loved. 
Follow me, Anne, and see how it will end. 
Lady Anne. 
What profit can it bring thee, proves it he ? 
Lady Blanche. 
I know not what! I scaree kuow what I do. 
I have an aim, yet know not what it is! 
I shall expect you, Anne.—-Be.sure you come ! 
Anne, turns it out, as much I fear jt will, 
You'll have to answer for’t. 
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Lady Anne. 
For what, dear Blanche? 
Lady Blanche. 
That I should love, and die a lost old maid. 
Lapy BLANCHE goes out. 
Lady Anne. 
Full of her own predicament, she casts 
No thought on mine. What will become of me, 
Returns not fair Sir Philip to the charge, 
Dishearten’d by repulse, which I confess 
I gave him more in show than earnestness ? 
That's he !—I know his step !—Come in, Sir Philip! 
Enter Sir Puicir. 
Sir Philip. 
I have made bold to call. 
Lady Anne. 
I see you have call’d ; 
I do not see you have made bold ! 
Sir Philip. 
I came 
To ask your pardon. 
Lody Anne. 
O'!—for yesterday. 
Yes ; I was angry !—You surprised me so! 
It was not what you did, but how you did it. 
And then my maid to see it !—What knew she 
How you intended it? Such things — you know 
I view them philosophically — go 
For what they are meant for. ‘There is a father’s 
kiss, 
A brother’s kiss, a friend’s kiss — and a kiss — 
Of another kind.—You guess the kind I mean — 
Not like the kiss you gave me yesterday. 
Sir Philip. 
1 am not sure of that.—Nay, I'll be honest ! 
Lady Anne. 
Do so, Sir Philip! Honesty is a grace 


That makes amends for worlds of awkward things. 


Sir Philip. 
With safety would I might be honest still. 
Anne. 
You cannot tell, you know, unless you try! 
Sir Philip. 
Trying, perhaps I fail. 
Lady Anne. 


Perhaps succeed. 
But trying not, be sure you won’t succeed. 
Sir Philip. 
Dear Lady Anne, I feel —I know not what. 
y Anne. 
I cannot know unless you tell me what. 
How do you feel ? 


Sir Philip. 
Lady Anne. 
Sir Philip. 


Why ever since I came to scheol to you. 
I am smitten, Lady Anne. 
Lady Anne. 
What mean you, sir? 
Smitten by me? I have not got the plague ! 
I don’t feel ill !—Can I be ailing, sir 7 
Do you think me ill ?—Do you know anything 
About the pulse? Feel mme! How am I? 
Sir Philip. 


Most strangely. 


And how long ? 


Nay, 
Allow me time to tell. 
Lady Anne. 
O! take your time! 
Sir Philip. 
A most sweet hand you have, dear Lady Anne. 
Here is a palm, and here are fingers toe! 
: Lady Anne. 
I hope there are. 








zs. 
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Sir Philip. Of course !—you are in love with Lady Blanche! 
And joints. : Sir Philip. 
Lady Anne Nay, Lady Anne, I am in love with you! 
Who has not palms, Lady Anne. 


Fingers, and joints, Sir Philip, that has hands ? 
Sir Philip. 
But hands that have all these are not the same ! 
Some will repel), and some attract the touch ; 
Some will delight, and some offend the eye. 
This palm hath softness, which the eider down 
Were richer if itknew! Those tapering fingers 
Are in their dazzling whiteness, and their shape, 
Rays far more precious than e’er crown’d a star, 
That penetrate the heart with light and warmth 


In which the sun is poor ! — and here are joints 
That mock the cheek with dimples—play on 
smiles — 


As hinges could be fashion’d of such things ! 
O there’s a world of riches in a band! 
Treasures that count with feeling, 
sense, 
And most of all — in this one. 
Lady Anne. 


hought, and 


Pray, Sir Philip, | 
How is my pulse ? 
Sir Philip. 
I cannot find your pulse — Can’t tell the pulse — 
Know nothing of the pulse.—You are quite well ; 
But I am very ill, dear Lady Anne. 
Lady Anne. 
Indeed! Sit Philip. Let me try my skill '— 
The hand keeps steady while we feel the pulse— 
No signs of atlment here. 
Sir Philip. 
No fever ? 
Lady Anne. 
No: 
The even-plodding beat of sober health ! 
And yet thou mayst be ill.—Art rheumatic ? 
Sir Phiiip. 
No. 
Lady Aane. 
Art thou subject to the quinsey ’ 
Sir Philip. 
No. 
Lady Anne. 
Feel’st rigors now and then—the certain signs 
Of broodmg mischief? 
Sir Philip. 
No. 
Lady Anne. 
Hadst ever threat’ning 
Of alock’d jaw? 
Str Philid, 
No! 
Lady Anne. 
Hast thou got a head-ache ? 
Sir Philip. 
No! 
Lady Anne. 
If thou’st ill, it must be somewhere! How 
Feel’st thou about the region of the heart ! 
Sir Philip 
’T is there, dear Lady Ann; ’t is there! 
Lady Anne. 
What’s there ? 
Sir Philip. 
My illness ! 
Lady Anne. 
What, suspect you. is it ? 
Sir Phitip. 
Love! 
Tady Anne. 
A dunce '—I might fave known it all along !— 


In love with me! Why, what can I have done 


To make you so? 

Sir Philip. 

Nothing with that intent, 

Hut eve rything must work to such au — 
Made me—from nothing—which 1 was,—a man! 
Almost a man—your work not yet cuagitte, 

But you will crown it, will you marry me ? 

Lady Anne. ' 

Sir Philip, we shall speak another time. 

Sir Philip. 

That other time will find another yet! 

No time lixe the present, when the cause is good, 

Aud the heart cheerily runs along with it! 

Lady . Anne. 


Give mea day ! 

Sir Philip. 
What! with such friends as these 
‘To back me now !? 

Lhdy Anne. 

What friends ? 

Sir Philip. 
Your blushes, lady, , 
You fain would hide, but cannot !—and your eyes, 
O'er which you drop those snowy 7eils, their lids, 
‘i'o hide what the »y would tell—yet thus betray , 
And your wholeform shrinking with consciousness, 
Which breathes such fears as lan the lover’s hopes. 
Dear Lady Anne— 


Lady Anne. 
Sir Philip, here I am, 
(nd judge me as a man of honor would 
‘The maid he truly loves, and not in vain! 
There—you have ta’en possession! — Loose me 
now, 

And mect me presently at Lady Blanche’s, 
Whither by friendship am I summoned straight ! 
And should obey, since love’s behest is done. 

[They go out severally. 





SCENE THE LAST. 
A room in Lavy BLancue’s. 
Enter Joun. 
John. 
The knot is tied !—I am a married man, 
Aud now I wish myself a single one ! 
Great people do not sort with me, their ways 
Are so uncommon ! ?Tis a serious thing 
‘To marry! There throughout the ceremony 
Sir Philip stood, with handkerchief to mouth, 
Sufling his laughter ; opposite, his friends, 
Lords John and Stephen, lords although they be, 
‘littering outright, and nudging one another. 
ie this the mode with men of quality. 
1 know, in those beneath them, it would pass 
For monstrously bad breeding! Butthe worst 
Is yet to come !—The bride herself did Jaugh— 
Laugh till her sides shook—Yea, and I prepared 
With a most lovely kerchief for the tears 
I thought she would be drowned in.—’Pon my life, 
Great folks are no great things—but I am married! 
Ropert, (entering, handkerchief to mouth.) 
What '!—Colonel Blount alone !—Why, where’s 
your bride ? 
Gone to recruit her spirits, I suppose, 
After the ceremony! ’T was a most 
Affecting one! 
John. 


You found it so. 
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Robert. 
I did. 
How near akin are moods most opposite ! 
I vow there’s not a pin’s point difference 
’T wixt tears and laughter.—Nay, ’tis known to 2!l 
Grief laughs as oft as weeps. 
John; 
You mean it falls 
Into hystericks. 
Robert. 
As I nearly did 
To-day. 
John. 
No! 
Robertt. 
Yes, as I’m a baronet ! 
Upon my life !—O, Colonel Blount, how well 
You played the bridegroom !—so impressively. 
1 have seen moving things, but ne’er was moved 
Before to-day! ’T was well the clergyman 
Was hackney’d in the ceremony, else 
He never had got through with it! 
John. 
Say you so? 
This is another version of the story! 
And did I play the bridegroom movingly ? 
Robert. 
The bride, methinks, might satisfy you, 
I am sure I saw her tremble ! 
John. 
She did shake ! 
Robert. 
’T were well she did not quite go off. 
John. 
I thought ’twas all with mirth. 
Roberv. 
Mirth, Colonel Blount! 
1 wish you could have seen and heard yourself! 
You look’d and spoke ! 
Jokn. 
How did I speak and look ? 
Pathetically ! 
Robert. 


Spare me, geutle sir, 
I lack your constancy ! 


John. 


Indeed ? 


My constancy ! 

It is my forte !—If there is one thing, sir, 
Wherein, among the things that I excel in, 
I do surpass myself, | may aver 


Itis my constancy. I see it now! 

I have a way of speaking serious things, 

And doing them, quite of my own !—The bride ! 

Enter Charlolte; supported by Jocob and Slephen. 

Permit ine, noble friends ;—how does my wife ? 
Charlotte. 


John. 


A little better. 


Cruel that I was! 
The ceremony was too much for you! 
And ’twas my fault! If 1 had dreamed of it, 
I should have skipp’d my share, or rhym’d it o’er. 
Charlotte: 
I ne’er heard sermon so affected me, 
And I have heard all kinds—charity ones, 
And funeral ones—I may have wept at some, 
But never was o’erpower’d until to-day ! 
John. 
Nay, think of it no more. 
Charlotte. 
Fach syllable spoke volumes to me. 
John. 
You distress me, love ! 
Charlotte. 
I must give vent to what I feel, or drop! 


Johne 
Nay then, dear love, speak on. 
Charlotte. 
You certainly 
Were destined for the church. 
John. 


Charlotte. 
John. 


Upon my honor, love, I tell thee no! 
Charlotte. 
The gown and surplice little know their loss! 
But stop! said I the church 1— I meant the stage, 
For there they have the art superlative 
Of moving hearts, beleaguering them so, 
Perforce they yield, and to the captors pay 
‘Tribute incontinent of sighs and tears! 
ohn. 
do suspect the stage had been my forte! 
Charlotte. 
What a tragedian, husband, had you made ! 
John. 


Ono! 


You were! 


I think I had! 
Charlotte. 
Were it a killing part, , 
No need of dagger, poison’d chalice, cord ! 
Your looks had slain without them. 
John. 

I believe 
The stage has lost a murderer in me! 
I won’t regret it, though ; come, lady wife, 
We now must feast, so let me lead thee home ! 

Peter (entcring.) 
One Master Blount inquires for you below, 
A dame along with him who seems his wife. 


John (aside.) 
My father and my mother !—Bid them hie 
At noon to-morrow to the place they know 
On Ludgate-hill.—I cannot see them here. 
[PETER goes out. 
Charlotte. 
Who wants to see you, husband ? 
John. 
Nobody, 
A friend of such a sort as one may have 
And know not; one may lose and never miss. 
Peter (re-entering.) ‘ 
He is angry at your answer—there he stands 
And will not quit the door. 


John. 
Most shocking breeding ; 
Repeat my answer, sir, 1 cannot see him. 
CoLoneL Brount (bursting in, followed by 
Master and Mistress Brourt. Sir 
Puitie Britviant and LaDy ANNE, who 
joins Lapy BLANCHE, entering from anoth- 
er part of the chamber). 
Where ismy brother 7—may I call him so, 
Who keeps his reverend parents at the door! 
What means this, John—how comes it? What!— 
Art thou 
My elder brother, and instruct’st me thus ? 
Endurest thou the roof that is too proud 
To shelter these most loved and saered heads ¢ 
Spurn’st not the threshold that admits thy feet, 
And these most hallow’d ones forbids to pass? | 
Hlold’st commerce with the host that takes thee in, 
And those thou ow’st thy ang too shuts out? 
For surely host, roof, threshhold are to blame ; 
For sacrilege ’gainst nature like to this, 
And not the man with whom I shage one blood. 
n. 
There are times, brother, and gccasions. 









oul. 


ed by 


noth- 








Colonel Blount. 
None 
For doing that which damns the precious soul ; 
And Heaven hath set our parents next itself 
For piety, whose slight entaileth death ! 
Passing along with these most noble friends, 
1 saw our sire and mother at the door; 
Paid them my duty; found they had traced thee 
hither, 
Succeeding on the search that baffled me ; 
Learn’d the proud message thou hadst sent them 
down ; 
And gave’t reception, as became their son! 
Up to them, brother! no excuses make 
For what admits of none ; but own thy fault, 
And ask for pardon. 
Mistress Blovut. 
Husband, tell me now, 
Is not a mother far the likeliest 
To know her own son? Where is now thy Jolin 
But look upon my Thomas! Gentleman 
Or a a a he is the same !—would own thee, 
ou 
Thou still hadst apron on !—would smile at me, 
Call’d I him now, ‘“‘ Good Thomas !—Honest lad !— 
Kind boy!” as, when he was thy ’prentice, John, 
Tused to do; and he did like to hear, 
And now, I will be bound, would like as well. 
Colonel Blount. 
0 ——— are strains in boyhood heard, 
As men that thrill us, as none other can ! 
But come, forgive my brother. 


Lady Anne (comiug forward.) 
Blanche, a thought 
Has struek me. Show thyself. Let him behold 
The yeoman’s maid again.—He is riveted ! 

Colonel Blount. 
She is found. 
Lady Anne (aside.) 

My guess was right! 


Colonel Blount. 
It must be she! 
The simple silent maid, in humble guise, 
Whose beauty unpretending, without aid, 
Made captive ofme! Whom, although | left 
I follow’d still—from whom that gap, they say, 
Oblivion doth fill up—fatal to love— 
Absence—could ne’er divide me, but became 
A bed in which the stream of memory ran, 
And gather’d flood in flowing.—Art not she ? 
O turn to me !—O let me see thy face, 
The radiant impress of consummate woman, 
Superlative from nature’s hand alone, 
Who, jealous of her master work, refused 
Prosperity and rank a share ‘1 thee, 
And made thee daughter, rare, of lowliness ! 
Will you not turn ? 

Lady Blanche. 
Yes, will you guarantee 
All risk thereby I run. 

Colonel Blount 
Ido! 


ome Lady Blanche. 
hold ! 


Colonel Blount. 
The yeoman’s maid! were empress of the earth, 
Did rank by beauty go! 
Lady Blanche. 
Know’st thou me not ? 
Colenel Blount. 
Know ! thee not? Ay—by these eyes that see 
thee 
These ears that hear thee, and, beyond e’en these, 
The heart that feasts on what they see and hear. 
Lady Blanche. 
Thou know’st me not 


Old Maids. 


Colonel Blount. 

Art not the yeoman’s maid ? 
Lady Blancke. 

I am, but was not she.—She was a sprite, 

My .wayward fancy for illusion raised, 

Now marvellously turn’d to flesh and blood, 

Through talisman of thy most noble worth ! 

None see you here beside the yeoman’s maid ? 
Colonel Blount. 


;, Lady Blanche. 
Let me doff the hood J still kept on. 
How sey you now, sir? 
Colonel Blouut. 
Nothing do I see, 
Except the yeoman’s maid. I see the hood 
Stillin your modest coif and simple cloak. 


Lady Blanche. 
Colonel Blount. 


The Countess. 
Lady Blanche. 
No.—The yeoman’s maid. 
Spare what I was, for what I have become, 
If what I have become, content thee, take me! 
Or take me not, none other e’er shall own me ! 
Now do I see bow wealth and rank themselves, 
Estranging nature from simplicity, 
May root her graces up, and in their stead 
Plant blemishes ;—but |] have wider swerved, 
Misled by vanity and pride of sway, 
Never suspecting that to hold one heart, 
Outwent the boast of winning thousand ones— 
A !esson taught by you, and learned for life! 
Colonel Blount. 

How will the mood the self-same features change ! 
Ee’n as the air will change the self-same cheek ! 
Now, I behold again the maid I loved, ; 
Now love—had loved, for ever, though unfound, 
Take thee? I do!—TIn all humility, 
And thankfulness, and love, I take thee, lady ! 

Charlotte (advancing with her party.) 
My mistress (to RoBERT). 

Robert. 
Yes; and there’s my master! Come! 
Let’s steal away. Come! Stephen! Jacob! 
Stephen and Jacob. 


Robert. 
To keep our titles, best we take them hence ! 
Nay, noble friends, tarry awhile, I pray ; 

John. 
My father, mother, and my brother, there, 
And those good friends, I question not, will join 
My feast in honor of our nuptials with 
The Countess Lady Blanche. 
CHARLOTTE (running up to Joun, and placing her 
hand before his mouth.) 
Stop, Colonel Blount. 
Colonel Blount. 
I answer to that name. 
Charlotte. 


None. 


There then. 


Well? 


No, sir! 1 mean 
This gentleman. 
Colonel Blount. 
Brother! How were you made 
A Colonel ? 
John. 
How was I made a Colonel ?—by 
Rapid promotion. 
Sir Philip. 
Robert, this is you. 
Robert. 


1 own ’twas I that dubb’d him Colonel, sir, 
But with his own good-will. 
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John. 
Wife, how is this 7 
Charlotte. 
Dear husband, pardon me, 
I am not the Countess, but her lady’s-maid. 
John. 
T’'ll be divorced. 
Charlotte. 
You must be married first. 
You have been cheated, sir, but innocently, 
At cost alone of your credulity. 
Our wedding and our titles were the same,— 
A play to make you wise, and pass the hour. 
Colonel Blount. 
John, take it in good part. 
John. 
I will do so. 
Brother, I am a man to bear a jest. 
If there is one thing I am master in 
Beyond another, brother, it is that. 
Lady Blanche. 
Anne! 
Lady Anne. 
Blanche (coming down?) 
Lapy Blanche. 
A man is something alter all! 
Tady Anne. 
Yes, with our help—I made one of Sir Philip. 
Lady Blauehe. 
Nay. Anne,.my eyes are opened. We require 
Men’s help as well—except for Colonel Blount 
I ne’er had been a woman. Much I question 
If you yourself are past improvingp them. 


Lady Anne. 
Oh, Blanche ! 


Lady Blanche. 
Oh, Anne! the older, still the wiser. 
And won’t I titter when you say “ obey’’ 
Before the parson! Will you say it ? 
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Lady Anne. 


Lady Blanehe. 

And “ love’ and “ honor” too ? 
Lady Anne. 

I will !—won’t you ? 

Lady Blanche. 
Devoutly, Anne, as e’er I said my prayers. 
Put, Anne. the pass we’re come to! Don’t 

know ? 

How shall we answer to old maids for this ? 

Lady Anne. 
Lay heads together, and concoct a speech. 
Proceed you. 


Yes. 


Lady Blanche. 
Nay, I never opened school, 
On which account take you precedence, Anne. 
IJ} help you to the first word—* Ladies !’—well ? 
Lady Anne (to Blanche.) 
Ladies—I’ll lay the fault upon the men. 
Lady Blanche (aside.) 
They lay the fault first who are most to blame. 


Lady Anne. 
But for the men, we had been still old maids. 
Accept of our regrets. 


Lady Blanche. 
Nay, Anne, tell truth— 
We don’t regret at all! Let me go on, 
I’}] make a grace of our defection, Angg.— 
Ladies, applaud us martyrs in the eaus®, 
For which, contending with more zeal than heed, 
We were ta’en captive by the eommon foe. 
Profit by our example, don’t despise 
An enemy, though slight, and if you fail 
As we have done, endure it with good grace, 
Believe you put ou wreaths in wedlock’s chains, 
And turn with loving faith the links to flowers, 
Of which the poorest beggars liberty. 


ee 


From the London Metropolitan for October. 


ACTING UPON SUSPICION. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


‘I have often thought that I could make a very 
amusing volume upon the serious and comic con 
sequences of acting upon suspicion.’— Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews. 

Mr. Stanfield, ef Elbury Hall, married his first 
cousin. Many objections have been made to 
such matches, but, in Mr. Stanfield’s case, the 
result was marvellously satisfactory. Mrs. 
Stanfield was very like her husband in person, 
more so in mnd, and most of all in temper and 
habits. Her twenty thousand pounds in the 
funds made an agreeable addition to his two 
thousand a year landed property ; they neither 
of them liked London; they neither of them re- 
quired, or fancied they required, watering-places; 
and they lived on their own acres, happy in 
themselves, and respected by others. Their 
house was not above half a mile from the popu- 
lous and gossiping town of Westford, but even 
Miss Sowerby, the most scandal-loving and 
fault-seeking spinster of the place, could say 
nothing worse of the Stanfields than that ‘they 
were imposed upon by their servants, duped by 
the poor, and had a great deal too-much good- 
nature to be burdened with much good sense "’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanfield had been married above 
ten years before they had any prospect of a fam- 
ily, and, quite in keeping with their usual char- 
acter, although they had been very happy with- 
out a child, they prepared themselves to be still 
more happy with one. 

The child was a daughter, and was named 
Amelia. Miss Sowerby predicted it would die 
within a year; the apothecary of the village 
confided to a few chosen patients his opinion 
that it might live three years; and the father 
and mother deemed it such a prodigy, that they 
feared it would never live at all. However, at 
ten years of age, Amelia Stanfield was alive, and 
likely to live, although far from healthy, and 
having very moderate claims to beauty. Intel- 
lect is sometimes thought to descend on the side 
of the mother, and sometimes on that of the 
futher. In Amelia Stanfield’s case, the point 
might be easily settled :—she had noright tothe 
inheritance on either side, and, accordingly, she 
gave no indication of possessing it. 

It was considered that a governess would be 
very useful in developing the dormant intellect- 
ual organs of the young heiress, and here again 
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Mrs. Stanfield enjoyed wonderful good fortune. 
She took no pains about the business, and yet it 
was as thoroughly well done as if she had called 
in a committee of the conductresses of a dozen 
finishing schools to manage it for her. 

Mrs. Stanfield did not advertise in the ‘Times,’ 
or even read the advertisements in it ; she simp- 
ly wrotea few lines to an old-fashioned acquaint- 
ance in Soho Square, saying that she wished to 
obtain a gentlewoman of competent attainments, 
good temper, and sound principles, to undertake 
the education of her little girl, and the very next 
post informed her that Mrs. Rivers awaited her 
pleasure. Mrs. Rivers proved to be a young 
widow of five-and-twenty, who had married for 
love, and been rewarded by ill treatment and 
poverty. She was now obliged to exercise her 
talents for her subsistence; and as, although clever 
and well read, she could not sing like a prima 
donna, or draw like a Royal Academy artist, she 
felt inclined to accept a hundred a year, the care 
of a very backward, common-place child, and a 
home with kind-hearted, well-meaning people, 
who literally fulfilled their promise of consider- 
ing her as one of their own family. 

A year passed on with great tranquillity.— 
Amelia’s progress in knowledge, although slow, 
was sure. She was an affectionate child, and 
became truly attached to her governess. Mr and 
Mrs. Stanfield respected and admired her; and 
although Miss Sowerby repeated!y made known 
her opinion that Mrs. Rivers was far too hand- 
some for a governess, the accusation fell harm- 
less to the ground, for Mrs. Rivers was proprie- 
ty itself in manner and demeanor, and Mr. Stan- 
field—whether from habit, taste, or principle, I 
do not pretend te say—considered that the whole 


regions of fancy and reality did not supply so 
delightful a person as his own wife. 
This year of peace was closed by a melancho- 


ly event. Mrs Stanfield, after a short and se- 
vere illness, died, and her husband lamented her 
as deeply and truly as if she had been (what in- 
deed he always thought her) a marvel of attrac- 
tion and excellence. 

Miss Mitford says, ‘There is no running away 
from a great grief,’ and the observation is very 
true;. but change of scene, although it may not 
cure our affliction, certainly diminishes its in- 
tensity. So thought the friends of Mr. Stanfield. 
They persuaded him to travel; and although it 
was useless te mention France and Italy to so 
home-keeping a personage, a tour through Wales 
and Scotland was of essential service to him.— 
He was accompanied by Mrs Rivers and his 
daughter. They staid afew weeks at each of 
the principal places they visited, and returned 
to Elbury Hall just a year after the death of its 
mistress. 

The popularity of Mrs. Rivers now drew toa 
close. Mr. Stanfield was a rich widower; his 
spirits had recovered the death of his wife ; he 
was tolerably well-looking, not much turned of 
fifty, and deserved the epithets liberally shower- 
ed upon him of ‘so amiable, such atemper, such 
a heart,’ &c. much better than the generality of 
persons do en whom they are bestowed. Many 
a lady, old and young, spinster and widow, felt 
herself inclined to become the second Mrs. 
Stanfield ; and happy would they have been to 
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have had any pretext for asserting that Mr. Stan- 
field’s servants wanted a mistress, that hisdaugh- 
ter wanted a monitress, and that he himself 
wanted a companion. But alas! Mrs.: Rivers 
filled each and all of these characters, and filled 
lhem so admirably well, that it was very diffi- 
cult to suggest any improvement in her discharge 
of the duties annexed to them. 

Miss Sowerby was at the head of the love- 
lorn damsels pretending to the hand of Mr. 
Stanfield. She had heard it said that. persons 
generally become enamored of those who are 
most the reverse of themselves in character, and 
consequently she imagined that Mr. Stanfield, 
whom she always designated as‘mild to a fault,’ 
would inevitably succumb to the fascinations of 
ashrew. Mr. Stanfield, however, showed no 
symptoms of captivation, and the spinster chang- 
ed her plan of attack—became soft and senti- 
mental, talked of moonlight and ,» and act- 
ually revived the practice of several of the songs 
of her youth. All, however, was in vain.. She 
sang ina shrill and high-pitched voice, ‘Dinna 
ask me why I love thee,’ and ‘I want those eyes 
to gaze on me ;’ but Mr. Stanfield complied with 
the request of the first song, and disregarded 
that of the second, and, to complete his enormi- 
ties, asked Mrs. Rivers to sing Italian—‘a piece 
of absurd affectation,’ Miss Sowerby observed, 
‘since everybody knew he did not understand a 
word of it.” Miss Sowerby next endeavored to 
enlist Amelia on her side, but completely failed 
in her attempt. Children are not only good 
physiognomists, but are also, 1 may be allowed 
the expression, voice-fanciers, and they invaria- 
bly shrink from a sharp, dogmatical tone. Miss 
Sowerby, too, like most people who are not nat- 
urally fond of children, had only one way in 
which she could talk to them—that of cross- 
examining them respecting their studies. Now 
Amelia had just begun to know enough to feel: 
rather ashamed of not knowing more, and Miss: 
Sowerby’s anecdotes of ‘little girls younger tham 
herself, who played the harp, sketched from na- 
ture, and sindied German,’ had not the effect of 
amusing or edifying her, but {generally led her 
to steal to the side of the patient and judicious 
preceptress, who, allowing for her early defi- 
eiencies, carefully watched the slowly-opening 
bud of intellect, without attempting to force it 
open by premature developement. Miss Sower- 
by, therefore, was obliged torelinquish the hope 
of gaining Amelia as an ally, saying to herself 
that ‘the child was shockingly spoiled, aid that 
no geod could be done with her till Mrs. Rivers 
was fairly out of the house.’ How to get Mrs. 
Rivers fairly or unfairly out of the house, how- 
ever, appeared a difficult matter ;—but none 
knew better than Miss Sowerby the power of 
seandal te wound and annoy, and she tried its 
effeets in the present instance. 

She called on every family in Westford, and 
expressed her opinion that it was highly incor- 
rect that sor handsome and attractive 
a yeung woman » Rivers (Miss Sowerby 
eould employ prai it was for the O8e. 
of subsequent depreeiation) should be dou. 
eated in the family of a man inthe prime of life,, 
like Mr. Stanfield, and that it was really quite. 
the duty of some kind friend to represent to him 
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the sad outrage he was committing on the estab- 
‘lished usages of society. Many of the ladies to 
whom she addressed herself were single, others 
had single ne pete sisters, or nieces, and all 
agreed that ‘Mr. Stanfield’s conduct was perfect- 
ly horrible—that it would be a kind but very 
delicate office to admonish him—and that nobody 
was so fit to undertake it as Miss Sowerby. 

Miss Sowerby thanked her friends for their 
favorable opinion of her, professed her readiness 
on that and every other occasion to de anything, 
however repugnant to her own feelings, that 
might conduce to the good of others, and forth- 
with walked over to Elbury Hall, and requested 
a private interview with Mr. Stanfield.’ 

Her host looked horror-struck at her communi- 
cation. The idea of either compromising the 
fame of the affectionate preceptress of his child, 
or dismissing her from his house, was equally 
distressing to him. 

*I must have time to think of it,’ said he, in a 
nervous, hurried tone. 

But Miss Sowerby did not take the hint to de- 
part. She turned over several volumes on the 
table, chose Mrs. Opie’s ‘Detraction Displayed,’ 
which she was wont to call a most excellent 
beok, and very much wanted, since there was 
such an abundance of scandal in the world, and 
evidently prepared herself for a long study of 
its contents. Mr. Stanfield, meanwhile, walked 
up and down the room for about ten minutes, 
much as if he were Soper the quarter- 
deck of a ship, and then stopped chert and spoke. 

Mr. Stanfield had but a small share of intel- 
lect, but it did for him what a much larger share 
often fails in doing for its vossessor—it always 
came tohis assistance when he most wanted it. 


He 5 ee without his usual nervous hesitation, 
and looked his ‘fair foe’ full in the face. 

*I sée the justice of what you say, Miss Sower- 
by,’ he replied. ‘I should be very sorry to give 
any room for censure, and! promise youthat the 
cause of it shall soon cease toexist. I am very 
much occupied this morning, and beg you will 


excuse tiie for leaving you.’ 

Miss ‘Siwetby excused him very readily ;— 
she had gamed her point, and returned to West- 
ford in high spirits, praising Mr. Stanfield as 
‘the most persuadable man in the world, always 
ready to listen to reason.’ 

Two days afterwards, the inhabitants of West- 
ford were sirprised to hear that Mr. Stanfield, 
Mrs. Rivers, and Amelia, had gone to London 
—but Miss Sowerby easily accounted for it. ‘Mr. 
Stanfield was such a good creature, that doubt- 
less he wished to consider the feelings of Mrs. 
Rivers, by Sarnising her from London rather 
than from Elbury Hall, where she had been so 
long domesticated.’ 

. Stanfield, however, was still more consid- 
erate of the feelings of Mrs. Rivers than Miss 
Sowerby had supposed. Before the month was 
at au end, the newspa) mced the mar- 
riage of Mr. Stanfie 1 ai. vers, and the 
servants at Elbury H ived instructions 
to everything iF the reception of the 

and bridegroom. 

The bells rang merrily, the wedding party 
were welcomed by children strewing flowers, 
the inhabitants of Westford were bountifully 


supplied with wedding cake, and returned the 
favour by duly-paid morning visits. Some few 
disinterested people (solely, however, amo 
the gentlemen) said that ‘Mr. Stanfield h 
done very well fer himself,’ and the judgment 
of the disinterested was, as it generally is, worth 
listening to. Mrs. Rivers had not acted un- 
wisely ; she respected Mr. Stanfield’s excellence 
of character, and had an affectionate regard for 
his daughter ; she had known the ills of pover- 
ty, and was thankful to be preserved from them 
in future; she resolved to recompense Mr. 
Stanfield for his choice of her by making an ex- 
cellent wife to himself, and a kind mother to 
his child, and she gave every indication of 
meaning to keep her word. Miss Sowerby was 
so enraged by Mr. Stanfield’s marriage, and so 
vexed with herselt for having been the uninten- 
tional means of briaging it about, that she had 
almost resolved not to call on the bride and 
bridegroom, till she thought that she might 
probably do some mischief by going, and could 
do none by staying away. . 

She encountered the housekeeper in the hall, 
and addressed her in a tone ¥ whinlng condo- 
lence on the subject of her Kew mistress; but 
the housekeeper would not submit to be pitied. 
‘Mrs. Stanfield was a lady whom anybody 
might be happy to serve,’ she repliéi; ‘ so very 
liberal in her ideas, and so very mild in her 
temper.’ Miss Sowerby passed on without any 
rejoinder; she probably thought that so satis- 
factory a report would not be given of herself 
by her maid of all work, whose complaints of 
scanty living were about on a par with those of 
the inmates of the Westford poor-house, and 
who had given to half the town a lively deline- 
ation of the fury of her mistress when she car- 
ried to her the tidings of Mr. Stanfield’s mar- 
riage—fury which, like that of Cleopatra on a 
similar occasion, could only find adequate vent 
in giving a box of the ear to“the innocent mes- 
senger, thereby inducing the very natural asser- 
tion, ‘I that do bring the news, made not the 
match!’ Miss Sowerby was more successful in 
the drawing-room; she made Mrs. Stanfield 
look flushed by talking about dependants and 
mercenary marriages, and Mr. Stanfield look 

ale by frequent allusions to the first poor dear 

rs. Stanfield. A nobleman and his lady, who 
lived at some distance, were, however, fortu- 
nately announced, and their unaffected courtesy 
and attention restored the spirits of the bride 
and bridegroom, and left Miss Sowerby no al- 
ternative but that of stepping out from the 
French window on the lawn to join her ‘ dear 
young friend Amelia,’ whom she had descried 
watering flowers in the garden. 

Miss Sowerby attempted to make her dear 
young friend very unhappy by enlarging on the 
miseries in store for her, but Amelia was unaf- 
fectedly and warmly glad of her father’s mar- 
riage. 

r. Stanfield, in fact, had married principal- 
yy for the sake of his daughter. I know that 
this assertion is often made by fathers when 
introducing to their house and a virago, 
at whose searching eye-beam the poor lit- 
tle trembler destined to experi her tender 
mereigs quails in well-fo horror of its fu- 
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ture doom. The present case, however, was 
widely different; Mr. Stanfield really meant 
what he said, and really effected the object at 
which he aimed, and Amelia’s answer to Miss 
Sowerby’s remark did credit to her grateful and 
affectionate disposition. 

‘I alwaysloved Mrs. Rivers dearly,’ said she ; 
‘and it would be strange if I were to love her 
less now that she is papa’s wife.’ 

‘It is to be hoped, Amelia,’ said Miss Sower- 
by, clasping her hands and looking up theatri- 
cally to the skies, that your poor dear mother 
knows nothing of this terrible business!’ 

‘I am sure. if she did,’ replied Amelia, ‘she 
would be very much pleased, for she often said 
how earnestly she hoped that Mrs. Rivers would 
never leave me till I grew up.’ 

‘ Poor child,’ said Miss Sowerby, applying her 
handkerchief to her eyes,‘ you will grow up to 
no inheritance. I dare say your unprincipled 
stepmother will have a son to despoil you of 
your ancestorial acres.’ 

‘Ido not know what ancestorial acres are,’ 
answered Amelia, ‘but I should like to have a 
baby in the house of all things, and papa told 
me on his wedding-day that he had made over 
to me all mama’s fortune, so I am never likely 
to be very poor; see, Myss Sowerby, what a 
beautiful nosegay I have gathered for you!’ 

The spinster, who always made it a rule never 
to refuse anything, took from the hands of the 
child a fragrant bouquet of roses and gerani- 
ums, in return for the rue and wormwood which 
she had been unsuccessfully endeavoring to ad- 
minister to her, and returned home, declaring 
that ‘the domestic happiness of the Stanfields 
had too much of display in it to be lasting; and 
that Amelia was more spoiled, and a greater 
simpleton than ever!’ ‘The domestic happi- 
ness, however, of the newly-married pair seem- 
ed to increase instead of diminishing: in fact, 
Mr. Stanfield had never been so happy at any 
other period of his existexce ; the good fortune 
to which I ‘have alluded as his lot through life, 
shone brighter instead of growing dimmer, and 
although he was perfectly satisfied with his 
first choice, he had still fhore reason to congrat- 
ulate himself upon his second. His present 
lady had all the sweetness and mildness of dis- 
position possessed by the former, adding to it 
that she wanted, astrong cultivated mind. Mr. 
Stanfield was not clever himself, but he could 
judge of cleverness in another, just as a person 
without musical knowledge can judge of the 
style of a first-rate singer, unable to appreciate 
every little ornament, but adiniring the general 
effect of it, and feeling that it is diflerent to the 
performances of ordinary people. The intellect 
of his wife gave him consequence in society, and 
was accompanied by so much good feeling, that 
she never assumed superiority over her husband 
on that account, and she was rewarded by his 
devoted and grateful affection. 

My readers will suppose that Mrs. Stanfield, 
thus idolized by her husband, must have attain- 
ed the summit of human felicity; but such was 
by no means the case. Mr. Stanfield was -ner- 
Yous, sensitive, or, to use a plain but expressive 
term, ‘fidgety’ ; these qualities seld-™ decrease 
with age, and they had much increa-.d since his" 
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second marriage; loving his wife so fondly, he 
thought that his greatest proof of affection was 
to make himself very unhappy about her every 
hour of the day; if she sat near anopen window, 
he dreaded all the horrers of consumption; if 
she seemed out of breath, he anticipated a com- 
plaint of the heart ; and if she returned from a 
walk a little later than usual, his fancy, not gen- 
erally very vivid, conjured up a terrific phantas- 
mageria of footpads, mad bulls, gipsies, and run- 
away horses. Mrs. Stanfield was annoyed by 
this over care, as every clever woman must be; 
but she had set outin her matrimonial career 
with the golden rule of looking at all the good 
of her situation, and @isregarding, as far as she 
could, all the evil of it; and by dint of some- 
times rallying and sometimes reasoning with her 
too anxious husband, she contrived to keep his 
inquietude within tolerable bounds, and to avoid 
the fate of being quite killed with kindness. A 
year passed on in peace and satisfaction; at the 
end of that pericd Mrs. Stanfield was looking 
decidedly ill, and seemed much out of spirits. 
The Westford A&sculapius was rejoiced: he 
hinted a hundred inquiries as to her symptoms, 
but Mrs..Stanfield evaded them all—she would 
not confess herself tobe ill. Strange to say, Mr. 
Stanfield, with all his nervous anxiety, did not 
feel uneasy about her when there appeared real 
cause to dose; perhaps, however, this inconsis- 
tency is not very remarkable; those who waste 
their attention on trifles of any description, usu- 
ally deaden their energies to a degree that ren- 
ders them indifferent to matters of real impor- 
tance. All that Mr. Stanfield feared was that 
his wife had caught cold, and as this verified his 
constant predictions that she would do so, he 
felt some self-satisfaction ia his own wisdom, 
and contented himself with anathematising his 
dear Sophia’s thin shees, and loading her with 
presents of sable boas, pelerines, and mantillas, 
which would have qualified her, had private 
theatricals been the fashion at Westford, to have 
taken the part of the heroine ef a Russian melo- 
drama, dressed quite in keeping with the cha- 
racter. Mr. Stanfield might be blind to his wife’s 
illness, but Miss Sowerby was not; the quick 
apprehension of hate far exceeds that of love.— 
Mrs. Stanfield would not have recourse to med- 
ical advice ; it was evident, then, that her dis- 
order was on the mind, and Miss Sowerby was 
only anxious to find out the precise nature of it. 
She knew that her troubles could not proceed 
from disagreements with her husband, for Miss 
Sowerby had luckily a spy in the Elbury estab- 
lishment. Soon after Mr. Stanfield’s marriage, 
his housemaid foltowed his example: her place 
was vacant in consequence, and Miss Sowerby’s 
laundress was anxious to see her daughter pro- 
moted to the situation. Miss Sowerby promis- 
ed her interest, but, like many patrons of higher 
pogts, made it a condition that her protegee’s 
- services should be at her command, or, in 
other werds, that every little dispute, trouble, 
or misunderstanding which might occur in Mr. 
Stanfield’s house from the basement to the attics, 


“should forthwith be conveyed to Miss Sowerby 
_to,disperse all over Westford, or not,as it .eem- 
An to her discriminating judgment. WNoth- 


ing; however, occurred ; and as Martha Wilson 
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was not a fashionable novelists, or a penny-a- 
line contributor to a —— she could not 
make an interesting story without any materials 
for it; at length, however, she paid a visit to 
Miss Sowerby’s parlour, and poured a welcome 
tale of scandal into the ears of her delighted 
patroness. 

Two months ago, it appeared, Mrs. Stanfield’s 
own maid began to reeeive letters with the Lon- 
don post-mark, directed in a free, bold, manly 
hand ; she was taxed by the servants with hav- 
ing a lover, and, like most ladies in high or low 
life, denied the accusation. A few days ago she 
happened to be from home when a letter arriv- 
ed tor her; it was only secured by one of the 
modern wafers, which are so easily removed 
that honour alone renders them any security at 
all. The honour of Martha Wilson was not 
proof 7 the temptation: under the pre- 
tence of taking care of the letter for its owner, 
she conveyed it to her room, and carefully re- 
moved the wafer—it was only a blank cover; 
within was a letter directed to Mrs. Stanfield, 
but the writer, more careful of that than of the 
enclosing sheet, had sealed it with a crest, and 
Martha, afraid to examine it, folded it up again, 
replaced the wafer, gave it to the lady’s maid 
pe on she returned, and proceeded to Miss Sow- 
erby to enlighten her with the news. Miss 
Sowerby immediately, of course, placed the 
worst possible construction on the mystery; in 
fact, the circumstance did appear rather suspi- 
cious, for Mrs. Stanfield had frequently men- 
tioned that she had no relations living except a 
family of cousins, who were settled in London 
in independent circumstances, and with whom 
she was in habits of regular and recognized cor- 
respondence : the letters could not be from any 

etitiener for her bounty, for the generosity of 
er husband rendered it quite unnecessary that 
such communications should be made in pri- 
vate. ‘They must come from a lover,’ said 
Miss Sowerby, and her heart beat with rapture 
at the thought. She gave Martha five shillings, 
a} donation of unexampled prodigality on her 
parts and told her at all risks to open the next 
etter that came, read the contents, and secure 
it again wih a plain seal; but, alas! the next 
letter was taken in by the lady’s maid in person, 
who stood in the hall evidently on the watch 
for it, and Miss Sowerby could only console 
herself by assuring all her friends at Westford, 
in the greatest confidence, that she had ascer- 
tained that Mrs. Stanfield was in habits of cor- 
respondence with a lover, and that she should 
immediately disclose her conduct to her poor 
injured husbaud, did she not deem it prudent to 
wait till matters came toa more decided crisis; 
consequently the whole female population of 
Westford looked on Mrs. Stanfield with horror, 
as being something of the mixed personation of 
Calista in the Fair Penitent, and Alicia in Ar- 
den of Feversham, and longed as earnestly as a 
child for the beginning of a pantomime, that 
the day might arrive which should bring dis- 
covery, disgrace, and ruin, on a woman who 
had never injured them ne by her superior- 
ity to themselves in mental and personal ens 
dowments. ‘ 

On the following day Martha Wilson called 
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on Miss Sowerby, not to acquaint her of the arri- 
val of another letter, but to tell her of an extra- 
ordinary plan of Mrs. Stanfield’s, which a more 
candid judge than any of the Westford coterie 
might call rather suspicious. 

r have mentioned that Mrs. Stanfield had a 
family of cousins ia London; their name was 
Belton, and they resided in one of the unfash- 
ionable streets of Bloomsbury; she had made 
known to her husband and her household her 
determination to go and pass a month with these 
relations, only taking her own maid with her. 
Mr. Stantield felt that losing his wife for so long 
a time would be like losing a part of himself; he 
oftered her a house for the season in London, and 
gave her permissin to invite her whole family of 
cousins to Elbury Hall for an indefinite time; 
but Mrs. Stanfield, usually so mild, patient, and 
self-denying, was on the present eccasion fixed 
in her pu ; and as she eagerly thanked him 
for his painfully-extorted consent, he began to 
think that his wife was a little loss angelic than 
he had supposed her to be; the discovery of her 
human weakness, however, did not at all recen- 
cile him to the loss of Society, and the sound of 
the carriage coming to the door on the morning 
of her departure seemed to him like the knell of 
all his social happiness for the next mouth.— 
Neither had Mrs. Stanfield at all the air of a la- 
dy who, having battled successfully to get her 
own way, is on the point of leaving her eventful 
home and dull companions to enjoy the gaieties 
of London unwatched by any restraining eye; 
she took leave of her husband more as if it were 
for life than for a month, weeping bitterly a 
she did so, and clasping Amelia im hep arms 
with earnest affection. 

Miss Sowerby was at her window as the car- 
riage passed through Westford. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘ if I ever become a wife, I 
shall prove a very different sert of one ; 
and two or three gossiping visiters who stood 
behind her simultaneously exclaimed, 

‘No doubt you would.’ 

Miss Sowerby had very impertant business to 
pertorm that day more important even than call- 
ing on Mr. Stantield and telling him how untor- 
tunate a man he was to be thus deserted by his 
wife. Martha Wilson had informed Miss Sowerby 
of the name of the street in Bloomsbury where 
Mrs. Stanfield’s cousins resided, and it was mu- 
sic toher ears. In that street was a boarding- 
house, in which was domesticated a little busy, 
loquacious widow, an intimate friend of Migs 
Sowerby’s, and she wrote to her a long letter, 
telling her all the circumstances that had recent- 
ly occurred at Elbury hall, and instructing her 
to make inquiries, whether any young man in 
particular visited intimately at the Beltons, and 
whether Mrs. Stanfield rendered herself the sub- 
ject of any observation or animadversion. A 
week elapsed before Mrs. Pearson answered this 
letter; and Miss Sowerby had paid her project- 
ed visit to Mr. Stanfield, and rendered him s0 
nervous by her dire forebodings and melancholy 
condolences, that the housekeeper was 
to administer hartshorn drops, camphor-julep, 
and sal-volatile, alternately to him during the 
rest of the day. 

When, however, the letter came it complete- 
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ly repaid Miss Sowerby for the trial of waiting 
for it so long. 

‘The lady you mention,’ wrote Mrs. Pearson, 
‘came this day week to stay at the Beltons. | 
was greatly surprised when you said in your let- 
ter that she meant to remain with them for a 
month, for | happened to know some weeks ago 
that they intended to pass three months mn 
France about this time, and that they had let 
their house for the period of their absence. In 
three days they carried their plans into execu- 
tion, and their visitor and her maid vanished, 
where I could not tell, but they did not accom- 
pany the family on their travels. Knowing your 
anxiety for the information, and knowing the par 
ty who engaged it hadnot taken possession of it, I 
called, and asked the servant, who remained 
there, if she could tell me where Mrs. Stanfield 
had removed ; she informed me that she had tak- 
en a lodging in one of the streets near the Re- 
gent’s Park, and as she acquainted me with the 
name of the street and number of the house, I 
walked there the next day. I found that she 
occupied only a part of the house, since the re- 
mainder was tobe let. I asked to see the land- 
lady, under pretence of wishing to engage the 
apartments, and make some inquiries respecting 
her other inmates: she informed me that she had 
enly a lady and her maid, who had taken the 
lodgings for a month and had been with her two 
days; that the lady appeal ed out of health and 
spirits, and of very retired habits, and that she 
had each day received a visit from a gentleman. 

I think you will allow, my dear friend, that | 
have acquitted myself very successfully in this 
little delicate commission, and have gained a 
great deal of information without comitting my- 
self or you. Ifyou would like to come up to 
town and sift the mattef fully in person, Mrs. 
Hutton’s establishment is extremely select, and 
seasonable.’ 

Miss Sowerby dropped the letter in the excess 
of her joy. She might have said, as gentlemen 
do when their health is drank at public dinners, 
‘This is the proudest day of my life! so com- 
plete a triumph did it give her over the envied 
and hated Mrs. Stanfield. 

Carefully picking up the precious docun.ent, 
she placed it ingher bosom and sallied forth 
that evening toa tea-party, feeling qualified to 
be the complete lioness of theevening. As soon 
as tea was over, Miss Sowerby disclosed her 
information to the company, and professed her 
determination to go to London forthwith, for 
that the guilty ought always to be exposed; it 
was a duty to society to do it. 

It is astonishing how zealously people dis- 
charge their duty to society when they can de- 
stroy the peace and reputation of a fellew crea- 
ture by doing so !’ 

‘Poor Mr. Stanfield will break his heart,’ said 
a compassionate old lady, taking out her pocket 
handkerchief. 

‘Not at all, replied a portly matron by her 
s.de, encircled by five unmarried daughters, ‘he 
will get a divorce, marry again, and be much 
happier than he ever has been yet.’ 

‘I should net like to marry a divorced man,’ 
said a pale, sentimental girl. 

‘Nonsense, my dear,’ said the portly matron, 


‘it is the best thing you could do; you would be 
sure never to be reproached with the good qual- 
ities of his first wife.’ 

‘I think,’ said the lady of the mayor, casting a 
furtive glance at her husband, ‘ that when the 
affair becomes generally known, the public au- 
thorities of Westford ought to carry up an ad- 
dress of condolence to Mr. Stanfield.’ 

‘Ridiculous, my love,’ replied the mayor, with 
a reproving look; it is no matter ef condolence 
at all; that is,’ he added in a hurried manner, 
perceiving the four stormy orbs of his wife and 
his daughter Clarinda fixed upon him, ‘gextle- 
men have nothing to do with those things; if the 
ladies like to compile a little address among 
themselves, I am sure I have no possible objec- 
tion to it.’ 

This hint molified the lady, and that night she 
wrote the rough draft of an address of condolence 
to Mr. Stanfield, which Clarinda copied the next 
morning in an exquisite Lilliputian hand, on a 
— of superfine lavender paper edged with 

ack. 

It is much more easy te talk about an under- 
taking than to carry it into effect. Miss Sower- 
by had declared her intention of proceeding to 
London ‘forthwith’ in as decided a manner as 
if she had nothing to do but to desire her own 
maid to pack up her dresses overnight, and to 
give erders to her coachman to bring the car- 
riage to the door early the next morning ; there 
were many preparations, however, to be made 
prior to the commencement of the journey.— 
Miss Sowerby, like most country ladies had an 
awful idea of the finery necessary to constitute 
herself presentable in London, and felt quite 
unequal to the task of facing the ‘select circle’ 
of Mrs. Hutton’s establishment, till her straw 
bonnet was lined and trimed with pink, her blue 
silk dress turned, her blond scarf cleaned, and 
her apple-green satin dyed black. 

All these economical contrivances occupied a 
great deal of time, and a fortnight elapsed be- 
fore Miss Sowerby’s wardrobe was duly refresh- 
ed, and her place taken in the coach for the en- 
suing day. She did not, however much lament 
this delay: Mrs. Stanfield had engaged her lodg- 
ings for a month, consequently there would be no 
fear of her escape, and every day would accumu- 
late fresh evidence, and render her guilt more 
glaring and decided; besides which, Miss Sow- 
erby, in this intervening fortnight, was loaded 
with caresses, fine speeches, and invitations to 
tea and supper from the e/ite of Westford, who 
all wished to see Mrs. Stanfield ex without 
incurring the risk and responsibility of being 
themselves active agents in the exposure, and 
consequently welcomed in Miss Sowerby, that 
character not to be found in fable, and rarely 
existing in real life—the rat willing to tie the 
bell round the cat’s neck ! 

The day after Miss Sowerby’s arrival in Lon- 
don, she proceeded, according to the direction 
of her friend Mrs. Pearson, to the street where 
Mrs. Stanfield resided, carefully cleaked and 
veiled, so that she might not be recognised by 
her erring neighbor if she should happen to be 
at the window ? 

Beyond all expectation, Mrs. Stanfield was at 
the window, looking very pale and ill. 
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* Ah!’ soliloquised Miss Sowerby, ‘ conscience 
has been busy with her; no doubt her lover be- 
gins to at tired of her; I dare say she is watch- 

i 


7 $ approach. 

f such were the case, she did not watch long, 
for avery handsome man, in the prime of life, 
knocked at the door, was admitted, and Mrs. 
Stanfield immediately disappeared from the win- 
dow. MissSowerby returned home, exulting in 
her good fortune, to communicate it to her dear 
friend Mrs. Pearson, to declare her belief from 
the upright bearing and carriage of the stranger, 
that he was certainly military, and to indite a 
long epistle to Mr. Stanfield, telling him, the 
whole state of the case, adjuring him to come 
up to town without delay, and recommending to 
him, as a legal adviser, Mr. Stephen Sharply, a 
most promising young man, and a third cousin 
of her own. ‘The wish to do good is said to have 
the power of brightening our mental faculties; 
the wish to do harm has often the same affect.— 
Mis Sowerby was not in general a good letter- 
writer; but so inspired was she by her present 
subject, that Mr. Stephen Sharply himself could 
not have stated the facts with more clearness and 
accuracy than did his third cousin. 

The feelings of Mr. Stanfield, when he receiv- 
ed this letter, were truly pitiable: knowing little 
of the world, and still less of books, he was not 
at all conscious how frequent are the instances 
in which innocence is unjustly aspersed, and 
‘jife’s life lied away,’ under circumstances of 
mere suspicion. Thinking (unlike most hus- 
bands) humbly of his own attainments, and high- 

of those of his wife, he was disposed rather to 

me himself, for having ever spposed she 
could love him, than to censure her for ceasing 
-te do so. 

‘Oh! how will she repent,’ he thought, ‘how 
bitterly will remorse be felt by such a mind as 
hers!’ 

Taking a hurried leave of Amelia, whom he 
merely told that circumstances of great conse- 
quence demanded his presence in London, the 
unhappy husband, thus suddenly precipitated 
from the height of happiness to the depth of 
misery, proceeded on his journey, and when he 
arrived in town immediately wrote to beg that 
Miss Sowerby would come to him at the hotel 
where hehad fixed himself. She complied with 
the summons, all sweetness and sympathy, for 
she, like the poor matron at Westford, anticipat- 
ed a divorce, and thought that in that case Mr. 
Stanfield might turn his tardy regards on herself, 
in which event she meant generously to forgive 
A tormer neglect, Fig his proffered hand, 
al as ly reform bill for the benefit of 
himeelf, sot dcerhtes, and his household, who 
had all, she averred, been completely spoiled 
and ruined by the milk-and-water insipidity of 
the first Mrs. Stanfield, and the hypoeritical 
eajolery of the second. She immediately prof- 
fered her company to Mr. Stanfield on a visit to 
his wife’s apartments, hoping, as she expressed 
it, ‘to rise her into a confession ;’ and though 
she declared it was ‘inexpressibly painful to the 
feelings to go on such an errand,’ no one would 
have been inclined to believe that she was suffer- 
ing deep distress, who marked the brisk alert- 
ness of her walk, and the unwonted sparkle of 
her eye. 
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Arrived at the door, she desired the wretched 
husband ‘to place the matter in her hands,’ and 
inquired if Mrs. Stanfield was at home ; the ser- 
vant replied in the affirmative, and Miss Sower- 
by hastily ascended the stairs, leaving her com- 
panion to follow ashe could. How did she con- 
gratulate herself on her good fortune when she 
beheld the tableau that awaited her entrance.— 
Mrs. Stanfield, pale and drooping, was reclining 
on asofa, and by her side sat the handsome 
stranger, whom Miss Sowerby had before seen ; 
he was holding her hand, but quickly dropped 
it on the appearance of the unwelcome visitor. 
Mrs. Stanfield looked amazed at thesight of Miss 
Sowerby, but started violently when she beheld 
her followed into the room by Mr. Stanfield. 

‘My dear husband!’ she exclaimed, rising to 
meet him, ‘who could have possibly told you of 
my retreat, after all the pains I have taken to 
keep it secret ? 

‘O Sophia,’ said the unhappy man, bursting 
into tears, ‘how could you desert one who so 
truly loved you ? 

‘Perhaps my conduct was injudicious,’ replied 
Mrs. Stanfield, ‘but, believe me, dear Stanfield, 
it only proceeded from a wish to spare your feel- 
ings.’ 

‘Dreadful to listen to such sophistical hardi- 
hood,’ exclaimed Miss Sowerby ; ‘she calls con- 
jugal infidelity ‘injudicious, and declares that 
she runs away from her husband because she 
‘wishes to spare his feelings.’ Now, Mr. Stan- 
field, you see what comes of marrying a literary 
lady, and Amelia told me only last month that 
she had three hundred volumes in her own little 
library.’ 

Mrs. Stanfield sank back on the sofa, apparent- 
ly too much horror-struck at Miss Sowerby’s ac- 
cusation to be able to reply to it, and the hand- 
some stranger for the first time spoke. 

‘Am I to understand,’ he said, ‘that this lady 
is accused of having deserted her husband and 
her home ?” 

Miss Sowerby was so shocked at being ad- 
dressed by this ‘gallant gay Lothario,’ that she 
had never so much felt the want of her fan ; she, 
however, made a temporary one of her well- 
darned Scotch cambric pocket-handkerchief, and 
replied, ‘Facts speak for themselves, sir; your 
presence here is a confirmation of them, and an 
insult to the eyes of indignant virtue.’ 

The handsome stranger burst into a contemptu- 
ous laugh, and then took the hand of Mrs. Stan- 
field. Miss Sowerby imagined that he was 
seized with sudden delirium, especially as he 
held the lady’s hand in a very extraordinary 
manner, compressing the wrist within his thumb 
and finger. Ina moment he dropped it, and 
said, ‘ My name is probably known, to Mr. 
Stanfield and yourself, although my person is 
not. I am Sir Walter Tudor, and the world has 
imputed to me some skill in surgery. Three 
months ago I was staying in your neighborhood, 
and received a letter from a lady requesting a 
private interview with me. I complied—the 
place of meeting was at an hetel in Westford— 
the lady was Mrs. Stanfield. She informed me 
that she wished to consult me on the state of her 
health, and that she had an important reason for 
declining to acquaint any medical man in the 
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vicinity with her illness; this reason, Mr. Stan- 
field, was her consideration for the feelings of 
her husband, who was, she said, so nervous and 
apprehensive, that were he acquainted with half 
her symptoms, he would deem them to be indi- 
cative of some fatal disorder. Happy should I 
have been to inform her that she had no reason 
for uneasiness, but it was my painful task to tell 
her that the symptoms of which shespoke were 
likely to increase, and that in the course of twe 
months it would be necessary that she should 
undergo a painful and dangerous operation.’ 

Here the penitent husband uttered a smother- 
ed exclamation of horror and grief, but the sur- 
geon, who evidently regarded him with more 
disdain than sympathy, did not stop to reassure 
him, but proceeded regularly in his narrative. 

‘Mrs. Stanfield received this intelligence with 
unexampled fortitude ; she promised to write to 
me from time to time to acquaint me with the 
state of her health, and desired me to send my 
answers under cover to her own maid, that the 
secrecy might be preserved, which she consider- 
ed ofsomuchimportance. At length the period 
drew near for which I had prepared her, and to 
my great surprise she wrote word to me that it 
was her intention to come privately to London 
with no attendant but her own maid, and to un 
dergo the operation without the knowledge of 
her husband and friends. I deemed it my duty 
to write to her, remonstrating with her on this 
extraordinary measure,and telling her how much 
at such a trying time, she would need the com- 
forts of home, and the consolations of the seeiety 
ofher family. She was, however, resolved upon 
the project; no consolation, she wrote to me, 
could be so great to her mind as that of feeling 
that her husband was spared the pangs of know- 
ing her present suffering, and anticipating her 
future danger. ‘If, she continued, ‘you con- 
sider me in a precarious state atter the opera- 
tion is over, it will then be time enough to write 
to my husband; I shall at least have saved him 
many weeks of sorrow ; if, on the contrary, I re- 
cover, and return home in health, how delight- 
ful it will be to tell him the whole that has hap- 
pened, and to receive his thanks for my considera- 
tion for his feelings 

Sir Walter Tudor here paused a moment, and 
directed a searching glance to Mr. Stanfield, 
which I am concerned tosay that gentleman had 
net courage to meet. 

‘I then,’ he continued, ‘ceased my opposition, 
and Mrs. Stanfield, attended only by her faithful 
and affectionate servant, removed to these apart- 
ments shortly after her arrival in London. Ten 
days ago the destined operation was performed, 
and never, Mr. Stanfield, has it been my lot to 
witness, among those who have been sustained 
and encouraged by the presence and attentions 
of their nearest and dearest friends, such forti- 
tude and powers of endurance as were displayed 
by your wife in her self-imposed seclusion and 
desolation. She rapidly recovered, greatly ow- 
re to her happy disposition and firm mind ; and 
I had just been telling her that in a very short 
time I should consider her suffieiently restored 
to health to return home, and cheerfully congra- 
tulating her that her trials were over. How 
little, alas! did I conjecture that her worst trial 





Pe 
was to come, that she was to undergo mental 
torteres far more painful than the bos ly suffer 
ings to which she had been subjected, and that 
her generous disregard of self, and kind anxiety 
to spare the feelings of her husband, would be 
ante the ground-work of an accusation against 
her truth and honor! Fearing that in her pre- 
sent weak state the task of vindicating her as- 
ersed character might be too much for her, I 
hus taken upon myself to relate this simple 
narrative of facts, and will leave it to herself to 
pronounce the pardon of those whose injurious 
suspicions have so deeply wronged her.’ 

Sir Walter Tudor was a man of.good tasteand 
judgment; he had not the least wish to be wit- 
ness-of a ‘scene; therefore, when he had con- 
cluded his speech, he took his departure without 
waiting for any comments upon it from his audi 
ence. 

Miss Sowerby had sat perfectly immovable 
during his narrative, looking just like an evil 
fairy, whose spell has been suddenly destroyed 
by the superior influence of a good one ; she had 
never, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of 
Westford, kept silence for so long a time before. 
Mr. Stanfield, usually reserved and taciturn, now 
became suddenly wordy, if not eloquent. He 
implored his wife to forgive his unjust suspici- 
ons, and concluded by ungallantly playing the 
part of ‘king’s evidence,’ showing up Miss Sower- 
by as the original contriver and instigator of his 
journey to London, and earnestly attempting to 
cenvince his-dear Sophia that he ought to be 
blamed very little, because the malicious spin- 
ster, who had deceived and misled him, deserv- 
ed to be blamed so much more. Mrs Stanfield, 
who was not quite perfection, altho very 
near it, looked rather coldly at her husband 
while he was uttering his apology ; soon, how- 
ever, she reflected that as he did not possess a 
strong mind and good abilities, he was not so 
accountable for his conduct as if he had been en- 
dowed with those gifts—that, in effect, it was 
his feeble and inert character which had render- 
ed her plan of secrecy necessary, and that his 
recent fear of the loss of her affections was but 
another branch of the thousand and one misgiv- 
ings and doubts respecting her health, spirits, 
and tranquillity, which had been a source ot 
passing annoyance to her ever since her mar- 
riage; — she graciously accorded to him 
her pardon, and Miss Sowerby, encouraged by 
the sight of the olive-branch extended to a fel- 
low-culprit, began piteously to request that ‘dear 
Mrs. Stanfield would be so good as not to punish 
her by withdrawing her friendship from her, 
but would continue to think the same of her as 
ever.’ 

‘J am willing to grant both yourrequests, Miss 
Sowerby,’ said Mrs Stanfield with somewhat of 
her former animation ; ‘I cannet withdraw my 
friendship from you, because you never 
ed it; and I am willing to think the same of you 
as ever, because I always believed you capable 
of wantonly aspersing the character of-your tel- 
low-creatures, although I never till now had an 
opportunity of knowing on how slight afounda- 
tion you could raise the edifice of calumny. I 
need not inflict any punishment on vou, because 
you have one in store for yourself ; not that of a 
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reproving censcience — the conscience of the 
slanderer is generally tolerably seared and har- 
dened—but you have failed in your endeavors to 
injure and disgrace me; this will be the first 
part of your ne and the second will be, 
that yeu will be universally ridiculed for your 
disappointment. I am not going to read you a 
homily, Miss Sowerby ; monet believe, systema- 
tically break the ninth commandment who would 
not upon sepeg «08 break any of the others, and 
it must be a higher power than mine that can 
retorma mind so evilin its ways. Let me, how- 


ever, give you geome advice on the score of policy 
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if not of principle. When next you endeavor to 
blight the fair fame of a neighbor, takecare that 
you do not, like the heroof La Mancha, mistake 
wind-mills for giants; let your ‘assurance,’ be 
‘doubly sure’ of her guilt before you proclaim it 
to the world; and do not content yourself with 
planning four acts of a tragedy, unless you can 
certainly foresee the melancholy catastrophe of 
the fifth, lest, as in the present case, it be sud- 
denly converted into a comedy, setting forth the 
mistakes and mortifications of those scandalizing 
ladies who adopt the hazardous measure of ‘ Act- 
ing upon Suspicion !’ 


——¢@—__— 


F.om the London Metropolitan for October. 


THE 


MARRIED OFFICER—A TALE. 


In these ‘piping times of peace,’ when more 
than half the senior and the whole junior United 
Service Club may be heard echoing with a sigh 
the words of Othello. 

*Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue, O farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious war.’— 
it sometimes amuses an old hand like myself— 
a bachelor moreover, and, as such, exempt from 
the evils he commemorates—to recollect how 
appropriate were often in more stirring and re- 
gretted periods of active service, in the mouths 


of married - officers, the preceding words of 


Othello’s pathetic exclamation, 
‘Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content 


It may be very well fer a snug major without 
encumbrance, just shut out by an unlucky figure 
in his anno domini from the benefit of a tardy 
visit ; or for ihe aspiring ensign, who foresees in 
the present state of the Temple of Janus every 
probability of reviving in his own person the ex- 
ploded title of ‘ancient,’ to rail at the double- 
visaged deity, with whose one too pacific coun- 
tenance he oye alone to have made acquaint- 
ance, and seeks the somewhat profane toast of 
a ‘hot war and speedy promotion.’ But there is 
one class of unfortunate quondam heroes to whom 
reminiscences of warfare must come in such 

of unmitigated evil, that whenever I hear 
such bewailing, in oblivion of former woes, their 
present garrison idleness, I generally tell, for 
the refreshment of their memories and the ben- 
efit of the youngsters present, the veracious 
‘miseries of a married officer,’ as they came 
under my own actual observation in the person 
of that most luckless of Benedicts, my unfortu- 
nate chum, Ned Harris. 

Ned and I got our commissions on the same 
day, and through the same channel ; but the an- 
tipodes could hardly be wider apart than our 
destinations. For while I, as the son of the 
colonel commanding a cavalry regiment, per- 
formed my easy noviciate in my father’s corps 
amid the balls and belles of Dublin, Ned’s fate 
was to sail alone and unfriended to join his in 
the then comparatively terra incognita of India. 


There was no want, however, of belles—nay, 
nor when weather permitted, of ‘balls’ neither, 
on board the spacious vessel in which Ned per- 
formed the voyage. Perhaps it had been better 
for him that a cannon ‘ball’—at that time noun- 
usual intruder on the deck of an Indiaman—had 
cut short his troubled career, than that the mill- 
stone of matrimony should have been hung by 
the spellsof beauty around his devoted neck. 

Among the ‘venture’ of damsels, then forming 
a regular portion of every ‘assorted cargo’ for the 
yet unglutted Indian market, there were many 
aspiring ones, to whom the very existence of a 
suibaltern elect was matter of doubtful recogni- 
tion. But their disdain served only perhaps to 
enhance the value of the smiles which a poor 
penniless girl going out upon sufferance io the 
reluctant hospitality of distant relations could 
afford to bestow on one neatly as friendless and 
forlorn as herself. All that the two children 
(for such they both were) thought of during the 
tedious voyage was, that they would each now, 
amid the wider ocean of India, have one to love 
and care for them. Matrimony they, with the 
sapient self-denial of nineteen, wisely adjourn- 
ed till a slight addition, from whence they did 
not inquire, to the reversionary balance (some 
five and twenty or thirty poundsa piece) of their 
respective outtit, should render it less decidedly 
imprudent. 

With about the same degree of knowledge of 
the new world on which they were entering, as 
of the old one they had left behind, Miss L. was 
v-afted from the ship to the ‘garden house’ on 
the river of her wealthy mercantile relation, and 
Ned borne on a palanquin to the ‘up country’ 
scene of his mil’tary education. This soon pro- 
duced, in addition to the proverbial dulness of 
an out-station, and the langor of recent arrival 
in a hot climate, the sickness of hope deferred 
in the mind of the youthful lover; and, giving 
prudence to the winds, he wrote to his betroth- 
ed in such desponding terms, that she soon lis- 
tened to his wild scheme of meeting him half 
way from Calcutta, to rescue him by immediate 
inatrimony from suicide. 

Her friends, however, had other and more 
ambitious views; and it was not until all hopes 
of dragooning her into a marriage with the senior 
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partner of the house had utterly failed, that the 
poor girl, furnished with the de quoi for the 
wild- scheme by the relenting old nabob 
himself, set out for Allahabad with a casual fe- 
male acquaintance, to assume that saddest of 
sad appellations, a subaltern’s wife on service. 

It was not, however, soon destined to be hers; 
for Ned, boy as he was in everything, was easily 
drawe in to join for a single day in a wild-h 
hunt with the paaty he accompanied down; an 
while nobody else was hurt, or even in jeopardy, 
the poor bridegroom, inexperienced in the sport, 
was singled out for attack, and by the swerving 
of his ill-trained horse had his leg fractured 
against a tree, and his life with difficulty saved 
tor future miseries. 

This mal a propos renoontre occurred two 
hundred miles from the station where hig agon- 
ized bride, doomed to trespass for weeks of anx- 
ious suspense on the hospitality of utter stran- 
gers, at length, in desperation announced her 
intention of making ner way coute gu’il coute to 
his side, imploring him to let her find there the 
chaplain of the nearest settlement, that their 
tates might henceforth be irrevocaby united. 

This was easier said than done. Nor was the 
couch of pain of the wounded hero rendered a 
bed of roses by hearing that, while stretched 
needlessly and foolishly upen it, his regiment 
had unexpectedly been called on service, had 
won laurels, and, eh! more greviously to be re- 
gretted still, gained a handsome sum ef prize- 
money ; Ned’s slender share in which would 
have gone far towards the comforts of his now 
no longer solitary bungalow. 

But was it ever to be otherwise than solitary ? 
Fate seemed, alas! to have decided against it. 
‘The chaplain of M., urbane and benevolent as 
he was known to be, and frank and friendly as 
was his acceptance of the summons, failed at 
the appointed rendezvous ; and poor Jane, feel- 
ing to the uttermost her anomalous position in 
the ceded tent of a hunting comrade of her still 
disabled betrothed, began te wish she had en- 
dured a little longer the tyranny of her Calcutta 
cousins, or even smiled more complacently on the 
old head of the firm. 

A letter from the worthy chaplain, pleading 
severe illness for his non-appearance, and re- 
commending the couple to expedite matters by 
coming to him, found her ready to travel to the 
antipodes to get rid of her present awkwardness. 
But (let no one think it is a romance I am in- 
diting, death makes short work in India with the 
best and wisest) their arrival at M., exhausted 
alike in strength and resources, found the wor- 
thy chaplain not only dead, but in that grave 
which closes so quickly on the victims of Indian 
disease. What was now tobe done? Nochap- 
laincy existed within a circuit of at least a 
hundred miles, and to travel that distance im- 
plied expense which their united means would 
not afford. 

There are extremities, however, in which 
Providence comes as it were visibly in aid of the 
most improvident <* ‘ts offspring. The wife ef 
an officer of rank, to whom Jane’s Calcutta con- 
nexions were known, at least by name, happen- 
ed to pass on her way up the country, and was 
easily prevailed on to include in her swite the 


988 
nes friendless | Rees ferret 99 she tpok 
the opportunity (no less charitably as she thought) 
to distande from ing her imprudent gugag 
ment by a full statement of its im i 
ries, and even by the promise of a home in her 
own es‘ablishment. 3 

But poor Jane had not lived so long on hepe 
deferred to relinquish the — vision when at 
a within her grasp. hanking Lady G. 
for her well-meant counsels, but yet more grate- 
ful to her in heart for delay:ng her journey a day 
to sanction the wedding, than for the substan- 
tial gifts by which she gladdened a marriage she 
could not conscientiously approve, her protegee 
forgot at length all her toils and sorrows in the 
long-coveted name of Ned Harris’s wife. 

It was, to be sure, remarked as ominous by 
more than the superstitious native aftendants, 
that the bridegroom’s fractured limb, irritated by 
recent travelling, threwfout an ill-timed eplin- 
ter, whieh obliged him to be married on crutch- 
es; and that Lady G.’s wedding-ring, kindly leat 
for the occasion, proved so much too wide as to 
drop oft during the ceremony. But ‘love laughs’ 
at presentiments as well as at ‘locksmiths,’ and 
Jane felt, when fairly on the road to Meerut with 
the man for whom she had endured so much, 
as if their mutual troubles were for ever at an 


end. 

It will not be wondered at that their first hap- 
py journey was a somewhat lingering one. ly 
G. had provided amply for its comforts, and 
where these are attainable, travelling in the Up- 
Provinces of India, at the season whea a 

urst of universal verdure has succeeded to the 
chill and dreary moonsoon, is luxurious indeed. 
The lovers could have wandered for weeks amid 
emerald meadows and stately groves, pitehi 
their noontide tent under the shade of some 
— of old, its ruins canopied with Nature's 
wild exuberance of foliage, and its glassy tank 
with a mantel of new-born water-lilies. 

But indulgenee, even though comparatively 
harmless, is generally destined in this world to 
be counterbalanced by corresponding inconven- 
iences. Not only the original leave, but the 
sick certificates of poor Ned had been long ex- 
hausted ; and his pacific progress in quest of @ 
bride, when his battalion was enduring hard- 
ships in the field, while matter of mirth to even 
his good-natured companions, furnished the more 
sarcastic with innuendos, and the witlings of the 
regiment with bad jekes, in which praises of his 
gallantry at the expense of his valor formed 
prominent features. 

This small artillery, Ned—thin-skinned as the 
Taw recruit (a griffin especially) proverbially is 
—thought he could have borne, had it been aim- 
ed at himself alone. But the very head-quarter 
of gossip is an Indian cantonment ; and its few 
female denizens, finding they could not compete 
in yeuth or beauty with the new-comer, resolv- 
ed to give her as little opportunity as possible of 
eclipsing their maturer charms. Her rash de- 
parture from Calcutta, invidiously styled an 
elopement—her subsequent embarrasements at 
M., and the equivocal position from which sbe 
was rescued by Lady G., (whose 
while it ought to have disarmed, 
sharpened malioe,) were sarcasti 


ly commment- 
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ed on, till even the more charitable began to 
look coldly on the poor little bride; and she 
learned to feel that even brides, and happy ones 
too, could shed bitter tears, and be wounded by 
the slights of those, whose united smiles could 
have added nothing to the sum of wedded hap- 
piness. 

Once married, Jane had supposed herself in- 
dependent of the world; but had she possessed 
even a loftier and more privileged retreat from 
its frowns than a rude tent, or reed-thatched 
bungalow, her spirit was too gentle and her feel- 
ings too sensitive to sustain her long under the 
undisguised coldness of the ladies, and yet more 
distressingly obtrusive attentions of the gentle- 
men whom they had prejudiced. Terrified lest 
the latter should be observed and resented by 
her husband, it was almost a relief to poor Jane 
to find that differences, in which she had osten- 
sibly at least no share, compelled him to nego- 
tiate an exchange; though, in addition toanex- 

ensive journey te another presidency, he lost 

y the removal several steps in rank, for which 
(as his brother officers failed not to remark) he 
had been indebted to the casualties of a service 
in which he had borne no part. 

’ Still, however, so incaleulably inferior are 
mere physical sufferings to the irksome shafts of 
successful malice, the privations of a land jour- 
ney,-(far different in outward means and appli- 
ances from their bridal one,) nay, even the ‘sea 
change’ of a boisterous voyage to Madras, seem- 
ed light in comparison with the petty tortures of 
M., nor did the rude reception given by its well- 
known surf to the guests whom it unceremon- 
iously cast ashore, throw over the drenched and 
shivering Jane a damp as chill and permanent 
as the inhospitable bearing of the sisterhood she 
had left. 

’ Here all at least was peace and outward cour- 
tesy; and precisely perhaps because it was so, 
did poverty, the evil hitherto kept in the shade 
by greater annoyances, assert its power to mar 
the married soldier’s lot. It was not that Jane, 
now Cordially received into society, could not 
afford to mingle in the friendly circle—for this 
she had .in her home and husband an ample 
compensation ; but a subaltern in the king’s 
army, to exist at Madras, should be alone and 
unencumbered, and to incur debt, even under 
those circumstances, is nearly inevitable. 

WillLit be believed by the young and thought- 
less, whom experience has never taught how 
the sweetest and most legitimate emotions may 
be embittered by harassing cares, that Harris 
looked. with more of anxiety than exultation to 
the proud fond title of a ‘father? and that Jane 
sometimes dropped a misgiving tear over the 
humble wardrobe of her expected infant? In 
its first cry, and first smile, however, all was for 
the moment fergotten; and no heir to adukedom 
was eyer greeted with more hearttelt welcome 
than the poor babe whos? only inheritance was 
a parent’s love. 

It seemed indeed a babe of hope and 
premise, the harbinger—alas! a delusive one— 
of something like amended prospects to the luck- 
less Ned and his wife. An old grandmother in 
Ireland, who had declined, by opening her arms 
to Jane, to obviate the necessity for her going to 


India, felt a check of conscience for the desti- 
tution she had partly occasioned; and hearing 
that Jane, from a sense of duty, unmingled with 
hope of immediate benefit, had given her name 
to her little girl—sent out, not enly the means 
of comfortable transport home for mother and 
child, but such an invitation as opened, on a tu- 
ture emergency, her house and heart to -her 
granddaughter. 

It was at an eventful period that Ned set foot 
once more on his native shore. The very crisis 
of the struggle with France had arrived, and re- 
giments were daily doubling their strength by 
volunteers from the militia, the organization of 
which inte second battalions called for the most 
unremitting exertion on the part of the ofticers 
yromoted onthe occasion. Of these Ned was 

appily one, and consigning his wife and child 
(for once without a care on their account) to her 
reconciled friends in Ireland,he bent his mind for 
the first time with undivided energy and steaai- 
ness to his regimental duties. 

These proved sufficiently arduous to engross 
for a while the whole thoughts of the new cap- 
tain. But the parental feelings which only sium- 
bered in his ¢oo soft and sensitive bosom were 
fully awakened by the illness and threatened 
death of his absent infant; and though the leave 
extorted by his distress was of the shortest pos- 
sible description, from the avowed expectation 
that the regiment would be sent on foreign ser- 
vice, yet such was the incredulity then felt as 
to any British land force actually taking part in 
continental warfare, that instead of leaving, like 
a sensible man, his delicate child and harassed 
wife with his grandmother in Ireland, Ned, ina 
transport of ill-timed conjugal affection, dis- 
obliged, nay, unhappily alienated the old lady, 
by carrying them all off too Ipswich—to find the 
regiment gone—already embarked for Germany 
at Ramsgate 

There are few, methinks, even of the keenest 
of our sighers for the joys.of ‘actual service,’ 
who will particularly envy Ned, fain to join at 
sea, as best he might, in squally November 
weather, with little more baggage than the 
clothes he had on, the transport containing his 
corps; or his tossings.in the north sea, under 
the harrowing reflection that (thanks to his fol- 
ly!) his wife and child were left in a strange 
country, without so much as an acquaintance, 
and with no supply of money but what might be 
wrung from a very cautious regimental agent, 
by an order for which there were no funds due. 

It was dishonored accordingly; and Jane must 
have literally begged her way back to her offend- 
ed grandmother, had not a less painful resource 
most unexpectedly presented itself, in her being 
recognised at church (altered and faded as she 
already was) by an attendant on her Indian pat- 
roness, Lady G., who as has been already seen, 
was the best natured of women. The asylum 
Jane had, perhaps rashly, declined in India, was 
not the less violently forced on her in England; 
and for a few short weeks her mind and frame 
were allowed to recruit beneath a sunshine 
of prosperity; the last, alas! to dawn upon her 
chequered fortunes. 

The expedition, it is well known to all mili- 
tary men, found Germany (even in December) 
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too hot for it, under the searching influence of 
the ‘sun of Austerlitz;’ and its intended return 
and probable destination becarne known, but too 
early, to Jane’s official protectors. It was now 
her turn to act the marplot, and, pardonably 
perhaps, anxious to embrace, after the perils 
of actual service, her beloved husband, no re- 
monstrance could dissuade her from flying to join 
him at the expected point of disembarkation— 
Yarmouth. 

Nosooner were the transports off that port, 

than with fatal ingenuity she contrived to get 
intelligence conveyed to her husband, that she 
eagerly awaited him at the neighboring village of 
Caistor; nor was Ned, poor fellow! whose heart 
always got the better of his head, slow in obey- 
ing the summons; though, as senior officer, and 
consequently commanding on board his vessel, 
amisgiving should have arisen as to possible 
change in their ultimate destination. It took 
place—a sudden order arrived for all the trans- 
ports to proceed to the Downs ; 
for an immediate return from ea 
alities during the campaign voyage. 
I leave those who served in the days of cock- 
ed-hats and martinets, to estimate the amount 
of displeasure which the ‘report’ of Captain 
Harris ‘ missing,’ ere the troops under his com- 
mand had touched British ground, coupled with 
his suspicious absence ‘without leave’ at the 
period of their embarkation, was calculated to 
draw down upon his devoted head: and a jour- 
ney from Yarmouth to Remsgate not being in 
1805 accelerated either by steam or railroad, 
(clogged especially as his was with a wife and 
child,) and retarded by the want of all means of 
getting on beyond the snail’s pace of the miscall- 
ed diligences of the day, his name might have 
ceased to figure in the list of the army ere his 
exculpation could be listened to, had not a good 
word been put in, at his agonized wite’s entreaty, 
by the compassionate Sir John G. 

For atime, even after the regiment had been 

stationed in snug quarters at B., poor Jane could 
never listen to the howl of the ‘excluded tem- 
pest? without fancying Ned endyiring on her ac- 
count, and without a sing!e comfort, the hard- 
ships of winter debarkation on the shores of the 
Baltic; or reproachin* !.crself as the cause of his 
having been ‘severely,’ though privately ‘admon- 
ished,’ on his return home. 
_ But peopie cannot be always unhappy, even 
in this ‘working-day world; and by degrees, in 
the society of her good-natured husband, and the 
smiles of her little girl, Jane forgot there were 
such things as foreign service, or cross com- 
manding officers, nay,even 





nd, worse still, 
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nh, Ol all casu- 





‘That worst of fear 
To married ear,’ 
a route—in unmilitary phrase a removal. 

It came, however, and as usual, just when 
least expected ; when they had begun to feel 
comfortably settled, when the respectable fam- 
ilies of the little town had come to a decision on 
thetr respectability and Jane’s innate good-breed- 
ing, refreshed by their late sejowr under the 
roof of Lady G., had, for the first time, opened 
to her a place in congenial society. 

But, pleasant as all this might be, and vexa- 
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tious as it was to be hurried off from it, yet it 
was some relief, both to.purse and person, (for 
Jane was in asituation to endure fatigue,) that 
there was no land journey in the case, and one 
to whom the horrors of a transport were known 
only by description, felt ready to encounter them 
for the advantages of the mild climate and cheap 
living of Jersey. 

The ‘Channel Islands,’ however, now, thanks 
to steam, the favorite object of afew hours’ sum- 
mer exertion, were not then to be reached so 
easily the voyage was often of indefinite length, 
and if there was in the whole convoy a dirty 
vessel, or a dull sailer, Ned’s luck as a matter of 
course, gave him and his family a berth on 
board. But scanty and wretched, beyond even 
the worst inn’s worst room,’ as Jane found the 
limited accommodation afforded by her floating 
prison, to a lady—that lady did not escape, for 
monopolizing it, some unpleasant grumbling on 
the part of a few ungallant bachelor ‘old hands’ 
in the regiment, who despised her husband in 
their hearts for being married, and loved to 
touch him on the tenderest point by reflections 
upon his wife. 

These of course he resented, and if Ned had 
slept all the worse on the Baltic for thinking of 
Jane left pennyless at home, she in her turn did 
not toss the less on the scanty crib in the Chan- 
nel, for hearing, (as all may be heard in a little 
coasting schooner) occasional high words in 
which her name oecurred, between her husband 
and his inconvenienced brother officers. It blew 
over, however, and so did at length the bef. 
fling gale which kept them ten days almost in 
sight of St. Heilier’s. 

The nice little cheerful town would, in Jane’s 
revived taste for society, have been a welcome 
residence; but it was not so to be; and the des- 
tination of Ned’s company to an outlaying sta- 
tion gave her no choice but of barrack aceom- 
modations and barrack society. 

Of the eligibility of either for ladies, I enter- 
tain myself a very indifferent opinion; but Jane 
would have consulted her own comfort and her 
lusband’s happiness more if she had put up 
cheerfully with the former, and shut her eyes to 
pranks (not perhaps altogether defensible) on 
the part of a parcel of idle youngsters, by which 
she, no less idly, conceived herself personally 
aggrieved. 

if on board the packet it was on his wife’s 
account that a coolness had grown up between 
Ned and his older coyarades, it was (as the coun- 
try folks say) ‘all along of her’ also that some- 
thing hotter broke out between the uxorieus 
captain and the boys of the regiment. Between 
the two, his position in it became so intolerable, 
that he was glad to escape, even at the expense 
of another removal, by applying for a recruiting 
party (which he was aware would, ere long, be 
sent out) to the south of Ireland. 

He had rather, however, miscalculated the 
time within which his application would be an- 
swered, and felt inclined, for once, to quarrel 
with the promptitude of the ruli wers.— 
‘lhe order for embarkation, on which he had not 


reckoned for two or three months, found him in 
an awkward and characteristic scrape of his 
wife being too much on the eve of her confine- 
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t to be able to accompany him till the event 
should be over. 

That under such circumstances Ned should 

‘Iéave his party to make the best of their way 
without him, and skulk on the island till his 
wife’s recovery, was perhaps, though wrong, on- 
ly natural. But it was no less natural that so 
hazardous a step should draw down retribution 
on his head, in the very offendingquarter. From 
the advanced state of the season, the vessel in 
which he and his family at length embarked en- 
countered dreadful gales, and was wrecked (on 
the rocks called the ‘Caskets’) with total loss of 
all on board except the lives of the crew and 
passengers: and the whole worldly possessions 
of Ned and his household,—the little comforts 
which he had struggled hard to ‘purchase (and 
for which had the accident occurred while ac- 
companying his party, a liberal allowance would 
have been made him by government) became 
the prey of the skillful wreckers, for which the 
coasts of England have long been famous, or 
rather infamous. 

For this there would have been, on other oc- 
casions, humanly speaking, no remedy. But as 
had rarely happened amid the vicissitudes of 
Ned’s shuttlecock existence, he found himself, 
Most opportunely, on arriving in Ireland, for 
orice master of a home of his own; one, too, not 
indifferently stocked with comforts to which he 
and his had long been strangers. His wife’s 
grandmother had lately died, bequeathing her 
old-fashioned but roomy house in Castle M., with 
all the odd accumulations such mansions are 
wont to contain, of Irish linen, and uncut silks, 
‘dumpy watches, and rose diamond rings, and a 
small sum indeed (but Golconda at the moment 
in poor Ned’s eyes) of money to the sole use of 
her ‘ beloved and unfortunate grandchild.’ 

The reading of the will cost poor Jane some 
‘natural tears; but that she ‘wiped them 
soon,’ and gave herself up with all the zest of 
novelty to the hitherto unknown luxury of 
*“home,’ may be easily believed. Ned shared 
her enjoyment, and it may be doubted whether 
she felt most pleased in conterring, or he in ow- 
ing to one still so dear to his heart, the delight 
of comparative independence. The head-quar- 
ters of the party at Y— were so complaisantly 
situated that Ned, without dereliction of duty, 
could pass‘much of his time with his wife and 
child, and it was no small enhancement of the 
rare feeling of affluence that it enabled him 
(soon after his transfer to the first battalion of 
~his late regiment in the same quarter) to rejoice 
~without trembling in the prospect of an im- 
pending addition to his family. That Jane, 
with such an event before her, had felt it para- 
.dise to be safely anchored, even should an in- 
opportune move of the regiment unexpectedly 
occur, will not be doubted by any poor matron 
similarly eircumstanced. But nothing seemed 
further from probability than the arrival of a 
route, and it was within a month of the time 
when Ned, sanguine as ever, and his mind as 
much set on an heir as if a dukedom were in 
obeyance, had hoped to clasp in his arms his 
Tong-desired boy, that an order, sudden as a 
‘thunder-clap, for his regiment to embark at 
Cork on secret service, came as the knell to 
all his high-wrought expectations. 
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Notions, wild as despair and disappointment 
could make them, of throwing up his commis- 
sion and staying at home with Jane at such a 
crisis, passed for a moment across poor Ned’s 
dizzy brain. But had he not been too thorough. 
ly a soldier, though an uxorious one, to quit, in 
the face of actual service, a profession he really 
loved, there was remaining sense enough in his 
own cranium, and abundance in Jane’s, to re- 
mind them that an old tumble-down Irish 
house, and some six hundred pounds, would 
form but ascanty heritage for the babe to whose 
proud destinies they unconsciously looked for- 
ward. Jane, often as her heart would sink 
when her hands were unoccupied, busied her. 
self cheerfully in her husband's hasty equip- 
ment, and, painful as is the association in the 
mind of a soldier’s wife between perl and prize- 
money, would sometimes hint at the probabili- 
ties of the latter on a secret expedition ; and 
playfully bid Ned bring a christening cup from 
some then often menaced South American EF] 
Dorado. 

So between the bustle inseparable from a hur- 
ried enbarkation the excitement natural to a 
soldier in the prospect of actual service, the 
well-acted cheerfulness of his heroic little wife, 
and his confidence in the skill and kindness of 
the good old regimental doctor, whom no mili- 
tary punctilios interposed to prevent from op- 
portwnely resigning and staying to take care of 
her, Ned set eut for Cork to join his regiment, 
with feelings widely different from azy under 
whose influence he had ever before, since his 
marriage, set foot in a transport. 

He could not, however, altogether forget the 
unfortunate result, a fatal one to the infant, and 
nearly so to the mother herself, of his wife's 
last accouchement; and as he looked dow 
trom the hills above the noble Cove of Cork, ot 
the wind-bound flotilla containing the expedi- 
tion, inwardly invoked Eolus to be spiteful 
enough to withhold the favoring breezes till the 
event could, on the present occasion, be ascer- 
tained. 

His prayers, to his own astonishment, seemed 
really to have fixed every weathercock and vane 
for weeks in the precise position most hostile to 
the wishes of his impatient comrades, and most 
propitious to his own; and he half felt the 
imagined responsibility of deranging for his pri- 
vate convenience the deep-laid plans of diplo- 
macy and generalship. Emboldened by the ap- 
parent immobility ef the elements, he was just 
meditating doing a very foolish, and, in some 
respects, cruel thing, by asking leave to gratifi 
himself, and torture peor Jane, by the pangs ol 
a second parting, when he was goaded, by 4 
change in the tone of the bulletin, which he 
almost daily received from the old doctor, t 
the desperate measure of making an unauthor- 
ized trip to Castle M. 

Late one sultry evening, when amid the en 
nui of long detention he had caught himsell 
looking on the drooping flags and flapping sails 
of the convoy, with something like a participa- 
tion in the general longing to be off, a letter 
was put into his hands by a dusty bare-legged 
gossoon, containing such an account of his wile’ 
precarious condition, as betrayed, spite of 16 
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guarded fenor, the extent of the fears of her 
medical attendant. ‘It vou could,’ wrote he, 
‘under the circumstances, get leave for a few 
hours, perhaps it night be a comfort to all par- 
ties; but detained as the expedition has long 
been, it is ten te one, I well know, whether you 
would choose to ask, or the commanding efficer 
risk granting it. Your wie is in the hands of 
a kind Providence, and ail that, under it, man 
can do for her, you may believe shall not be 
wanting.’ 

‘And surely I should be less than man, were 
I to hesitate to ask, or Colonel G. to grant me a 
few hours, when, for aught I know, the dear 
creature may be gone before I can get to her!’ 
exclaimed Ned, rushing wildly down the steep 
street of Cove to the inn on the quay, where the 
head-quarters of his commanding officer had 
been so tediously established. It was to find 
hem, for once, deserted! Colonel G. weary of 
Jrish inn fare, and of his own company, (for his 
subalterns had long taken refuge from tavern 
bills on board their respective transports,) had 
= off to dine on board the commodore’s 
rigate ; and the idea of rowing off a couple of 
miles to ask a very problematical favor, and 
thus losing the little remaiming light for a rug- 
ged, hilly, up-country journey, was too much 
for‘ ¢ agonized husband to endure. To take 
French leave, and profit by his cemmander’s 
probable absence till the morrow, was a temp- 
tation too strong to be resisted; and after an 
anxious glance (the five-thousandth within the 
last few days) at the fixed vanes and sleeping 
sails of the apparently spell-bound convoy, Ned 
electrified the gossoon, who still hung about 
him, wondering that a gentleman in a fine red 
coat sheuld be so much out of sorts, by asking 
him if he knew any one who could hire him a 
horse and car to Castle M.? 

‘Sure it’s my uncle can do that same, your 
honour,’ said the lad; ‘and’ (his little eyes 
twinkling with the thought of thus returning in 
triumph to his native village) ‘sure it’s myself 
will drive yees with all the pleasure in life. 
I've druv’ for the Thomond Arms ever since I 
wor the height of a leprechaun.’ 

‘Quick as lightning, then,’ cried poor Ned, 
‘alight car and a fast horse, and not a word 
mind, for your life, to any one but your uncle.’ 

*‘ Lave me alone for that,’ said the urchin, 
with a grin of intelligence, ‘since it aint plas- 
ing to gentlefolks to have their doings talked 
over, night airings especially.” 

Soon—almost soon enough for Ned’s impa- 
tience—ear, borse, and urchin, met him, (to 
elude observation) at the top of the hill on 
which the town of Cove is built; and rapidly, 
even in his estimation, did they bowl over the 
few miles of comparatively smooth high road 
which occurred before striking across the hilly 
ridge intervening between him and his place of 
destination. No sooner, however, was slacken- 
ing his speed inevitable, than the Irish boy, en- 
tering as if instinctively into the state of poor 
Ned’s feclings, strove to beguile them with tales 
and legends; which, failing ot course in his 
present mood to amuse, had at least the saluta- 
ty effect of lulling him into temporary forget- 
fulness. The kind lad’s object thus attained, 


ad 
he drove the more briskly on, till at length, 


good stuff as his bit of sagtety ities dlopd mare 
was, he was fain, just as the early dawa at thet 
season dis the scarce settled shadows of 
the brief midsummer night—to at a farm- 
house some miles short of Castle M. to give her 
some refreshment. 

The pull up, cautiously as it was achieved, 
chased Ned’s light slumbers also; and-belier- 
ing, naturally enough, that he had arrived-at 
his destination, he gazed eagerly out at the rear 
(the only opening) of the crazy jingle in which 
he was pent up, for the waning lights of Castle 
M. It was with disappointment of course that 
his half-awakened eyes rested, instead. of streets 
and houses, on a bit of black bog; but it) was 
with absolute horror that he f+ h'owing fresh- 
ly on his exposed face, that very coveted breeze 
which, from his own position and: that of the 
vehicle, he knew “| ~~ this . moment 
shaking out every topsail, unfurling every 
‘blue Peter’ in the long wind-bound fleet ! 

*How long has it blown this-way, boy?’ 
screamed Ned, jumping half distraeted out of 
the car. 

‘Sure just since the turn o’ the night, your 
honour ; it’s rising wid the sun it is every:min- 
et, and sorrow a ship there’ll be in the Cove 
yander, by the time we get back to it.’ 

The ie was but too likely to -be-real- 
ized. But for Ned to turn back with his conju- 
gal anxieties unrelieved, within a few: miles.of 
their object, was beyond human, or even milita- 
ry nature. Two words sufficed: to make the 
farmer, at whose door the car drew up, aware 
of the urgency of the case: A fleet aa 
cheerfully saddled for the anxious . 
while boy and mare from Cove were amply: re- 
freshed to resume their journey on his return. 
In how little time he reached Castle M. it was 
well the farmer’s horse could not: inform: his 
master; and well it was for Jane; that, 
sunk in the slumber which followed @ long-and 
difficult labour, she was unconscious alike of the 
kiss imprinted by Ned on her own pale lip, or 
on the paler cheek of his dead infant boy! .s 

* She’ll do well, thank God!’ was all the kind 
old doctor could say; ‘ that is, if you don’t re- 
main to disturb her when she wakes, But’— 
suddenly looking out at the old church steeple 
opposite, ‘be off, and be d—d to you; don’tiyou 
see the wind is blowing as fair as ever it-can 
blow ?’ 

‘I know it,’ cried poor Ned, ‘ I haveknown it 
too long. God blesa you, doctor; lay my child 
in the grave, and be kind to her.’ One more 
look of agony, and he was gone ! 

Little passed during the tedious drive to Cove 
across the hills; the last of which displayed 
the spectacle, under other cireumstances the 
most beautiful perhaps in the world, of a whole 
fleet under weigh, and gliding like snow-white 
swans between shores of unparalelled beauty to 
the long-barred ocean. Just as the car‘dashed 
with breathless down the steep stoney 
street, the last dullest —— the convoy 
were disappearing beyond the rocky portals: ot 
Erin’s proudest-harbour; and to Ned, who knew 
the transport containing his-detachment te have 
been moored in one of the outermost berths it 
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aftorded, the thought of overtaking her seemed 
altogether hopeless. With Irishmen, however, 
pnce excited and interested, nothing is impossi- 
ble; and while Ned, as in a dream, collected 
his few shore traps, his bow-legged friend Phil 
had a light pleasure wherry, (belonging to some 
absentee gentleman) manned by a stout and 
willing crew, as ready to take advantage of the 
breeze as the best sailing vessel in the convoy. 

* We'll catch her yet, your honour,’ cried Phil, 
leaping in uninvited to the boat. Sail was set 
in an instant, the sharp tight iittle craft caught 
the breeze, and cut through the water with the 
rapidity of lightning. 

‘How did you come by the boat, my lad?’ 
said Ned at length, when, his feelings some- 
what soothed by the rapid motion and quick 

rogress, he found leisure to think less painful- 
y of his situation. ‘0, uncle Phil’sthe charge 
of her like for Lord F. He’s an ould sarvant of 
the family, and sure I told him when ye paid 
the mare so handsome, and yees in trouble, it 
would be a sin and shame not to get ye aboord 
before night.’ 

Before night, however, it was not destined to 
be; no, nor for another and another night! The 
wind tewards afternoon first died away, which, 
as retarding the larger vessels, would rather 
have favoured the gaining on them of the wher- 
ry- But ere long it chopped aout foul; and 
while the transports, a good deal scattered, 
nevertheless by tacking held on a sort of course, 
the light, unballested, i1l-manned boat soon beat 
about helplessly at the mercy of the conflicting 
billows. . Evening was setting in with every 


—_ t of a rising storm; the exhausted crew 
itt 


le or nothing in the shape of refreshment 
on board ; to keep the sea was impossible, and 
all their object (Ned’s feelings when obliged to 
acquiesce may be imagined) became to regain, 
if possible before night, the friendly shelter of 
Cove. It was accomplished with so much of 
danger and difficulty, such imminent hazard of 
shipwreck to the little borrowed vessel, and of 
death to her crew of kind-hearted volunteers, 
that dearly as Ned had on former occasions pur- 
chased the indulgence of his conjugal feelings, 
his present sufferings fairly threw into the shade 
even his late domestic misfortune. 

With the morning light, however, Fortune, 
as she had before done, cast on him one of her 
compassionating smiles. A swift-sailing cutter, 
with fresh orders, came reund in quest of the 
convoy. To get on board her with a stout fish- 
ing-boat was easily, though of course not cheap- 
ly, (the whole frolic had been an expensive 
one,) attainable; and on the third day Ned Har- 
ris, lucky in a sympathising married command- 
ing officer, stood dripping and dismayed on the 
deck of the transport vessel, Betsy. 

From the time, however, that, after a short 
and p ‘ous passage, his foot touched, free 
and untrammelled, the shores of Spain, (for it 
was the memorable expedition tothe Peninsula 
that he had thus perhaps ominously embarked 
on,) My poor schoolfellow, with whom the 
charms of war now once more united me, be- 
came as itwere anew man. His innate military 
ardor, deprived till now of an adequate field, 
and repregsed by petty domestic entanglements, 
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burst forth in a devotion to the details of ordin- 
ary duty, which soon drew forth the favorable at- 
tention of his superiors; and when in the num- 
erous affairs of a campaign, too romantic almost 
in its circumstances for modern warfare, oppor. 
tunities for individual prowess presented them- 
selves, no preux chevalier of old ever earned tor 
himse'f. » more brilliant local reputation, than 
the fire-eating, dashing captain of his Majesty's 
foot. 

The regiment, chiefly recruited in Ireland 
was as fond of fighting as its crack officer: ana 
the knowledge of Irish character acquired by 
Ned during his residence in the country, ana 
thecommunity of feeling engendered by his hay. 
ing left his wife and child among them, enabled 
him not only to lead into danger, but to keep eu 
of mischief, his thoughtless Patlanders, in a way 
which less good-natured men found difficult 
enough. 

The knowledge that Jane was safe and well, 
and for a time even happy, (as happy as a fond 
wife separated from an indulgent husband can 
or ought to be,) seemed to remove the incuow 
which had for so long pressed down the spirits’ 
the talents, and energies of Ned Harris; an 
when I saw him, daring and foremost in action 
—cool and decisive in success—and even when 
check or reverse occurred, so prompt and fertile 
in expedient, as to be resorted to like an oracie, 
by a commanding officer not usually over diffi- 
dent—I asked myself, could this be the unlucky 
devil so often suspected of shirking, and whose 
whole life had been hitherto a series of ‘offend- 
Ing’ against discipline, of which matrimony alone 
had constituted the ‘head and front ? 

Poor Jane, 1am sure, could she have witness 
ed either his exploits or their appreciation by 
others, had enough of the heroine in her to nave 
approved and admiredthem. But itis one thing 
to follow, with blood up and spirits roused, in 
the wake of glorious victory—nay, even to 
wrestle, in undiminished vigor and manliness, 
with temporary hardship and reverse—and an- 
other to read imperfect, and garbled, and exag- 

erated accounts of distant protracted operations 
in which peril must, ever to a wife, form the 
most prominent feature. 

A hurried but affectionate letter from Ned, 
sanguine as his own buoyant spirit could make 
it, would now and then, it is true, cast its own 
bright glow over scenes in whieh his soul tound 
at length a congenial element; and on this poor 
Jane would live, till first vague unauthenticated 
rumor, and then too stern reality, brought tid- 
ings of death and bereavement to hall and cot- 
tage in that green land of the brave, whose blood 
was so freely poured in the wars of our common 
country. The promotion toa majority, which 
so gratified the military feeling of the ene and 
improved the circumstances of the other, was 
saddened to both, by being the consequence of 
casually among comrades long known and fa- 
miliarly loved; and if, amid all the excitement 
of quickly-following victories, fear for a pre- 
cious life was the paramount sensatien—latter- 
ly, when beneath the overwhelming importance 
of mightier strite the contest seemed to — 
it was little less painfully exchanged for ‘hope, 
from day to day ‘deferred.’ 
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Hitherto, in the absence ef her husband, the 
chief object of course both of love and enjoyment 
to Jane’s affectionate heart had been her only 
daughter ; a child who, in mind and character, 
had fully realized the presentiments of hope and 
promise with which, as a pledge of reconcilia- 
tion as well as of mutual love, she had at first 
been welcomed into the world. The counter- 
part of her gentle mother in elegance ot appear- 
ance and sweetness of disposition, there slept 
beneath this mild exterior a large share ot her 
father’s latent energy. She grew up a true 
soldier’s daughter, and when old enough toenter 
into and trace his campaigning operations, no 
guerilla maiden in Spain knew better (as far at 
least asitcould be known on a map) the ‘loca 
habitation,’ as well as ‘name,’ of the scene cof 
every successful skirmish. Her mother, while 
she sometimes smiled at, and. sometimes sighed 
over, her daughter’s chivalrous feeling, insensi- 
bly caught a portion of its arber, and had the 
fond sanguine spirit of youth still continued to 
sustain the misgivings of a weaker and less con- 
fiding temperament, Ned might perhaps have re- 
turned a proud and joyous father and husband to 
his long-deserted hearth. 

But the ways of Heaven are inscrutable ; never 
perhaps more so to shortsighted mortals, than 
when some bright blossom, just expanding into 
loveliness to cheer and gladden a father’s decline 
issmitten with that fell blight which seldom de- 
scends alone, or fails to lodge its deadly canker 
in the parent stem. At twelve, the not uncom- 
mon Irish name of ‘Cherry’ (with which, in duti- 
ful remembrance of her alienated grandmother 
Jane in the far East had endowed her first-born 
daughter) seemed the most appropriate that loves 
vocabulary could have afforded for the rosy dim- 
pled creature, all life and freshness, who gam- 
boled by her now pale mother’s side. Two 
short years later, the deeper wanness of that mo- 
ther’s brow would have been the hue of health 
compared to the death-bloom which strove with 
a yet still ghastlier white on the flushed cheek 
of her tall, fragile, fatally-developed child. As 
long as hope remained—and where, save at the 
last, did it desert a mother’s inmost heart ?>— 
Jane shrank trom haunting with her own too 
gloomy presages her husband’s lonely tent or 
midnight watch: and when the dread worst 
came to crush her own worn spirit, she had no 
words in which to clothe tidings so overwhelm- 
ing to a doting father’s ears. 

The kind old doctor, who might have assumed 
the painful office, and by his prudent counsels 
soothed and dissuaded a despairing mother from 
a hazardous step, had long since fallen a sacrifice 
to gratuitous labors among a fever-stricken peas- 
antry. So there was none among pitying neigh- 
bors or sympathizing acquaintances who could 
do more than drop a tear with a broken-hearted 
mother over her darling’s early grave ; or ven- 
ure to remonstrate, when, in the first sense of 
utter desolation, she determined to embark in 
one of the many Cork vessels daily employed in 
conveying stores and provisions to our blockad- 
ing army oft Bayonne, to seek and impart, by 
throwing herself on the bosom of her natural pro- 
tector, that only solace of which their mutual 
affliction now admitted. 


And in thia resolution, wild and desperate as 
it seemed, there mingled more. than ‘the mere 
hope of relief fram unshared mental ing. 
The ‘insatiate archer’s’ arrow had to the 
mother from her child, and Jane felt now nor 
never she must embrace her long-absent hus- 
band. If life or health were ever to be recruifed’ 
for his sake, the milder climate of Spain held 
out, perhaps, the sele faint chance. So with a 
last long kiss to the turf, which no gentle air ot 
spring had yet taught to grow green above her 
buried treasure, Jane sailed from Cove in a stout 
brig, owned by the brother of her husband’s ser- 
jeant-major, one of those kind, warm-hearted, 
humble friends so often to be met with in Ite- 
land. Almost seven years had passed since, 
harassed with fatigue, stunned with domestic 
misfortune, and haunted with dread of profes- 
sional disgrace, Ned Harris had quitted the same 
enchanting spot, which then, in all its flush of 
human beauty, had as little power te charm as 
now, when, in the delusive loveliness cf as um- 
mer-like March afternoon, it wooed in vain a 
parting glance of admiration from a bereaved 
mother’s eye. 

The voyage, at a boisterous season, had of 
course its share of evils; at least it must have 
been so, for alas! no record of them saw the 
light. Many (if indeed the survivors of that 
fast-fading period may be now so numbered,) 
among the brave men who in 18— sought to be- 
guile the tedium of the lingering blockade of 
Bayonne by rambles in its picturesque vicinity 
will yet remember—(others owe to the graphic 
fidelity of a narrative, familiar as it ought to be 
to every Briton)—the harrowing sensations ex- 
cited in the bosom of spectators from a distant 
height, whence, alas! no shadow of assistance 
could be even attempted, by the inevitable de- 
struction of a fine but unknown vessel, drifted 
by the relentless fury of a sudden gale on the 
reef of rocks extending from the little Spanish 
seapert town of B. 

In the sight of anxious, but from the first al- 
most hopeless groups, the gallant brig was shiv- 
ered to atoms—all her supposed British crew 
engulphed to rise no more ; while one corse, one 
alone, that of a genteel, elegantly-formed female, 
but a little past the prime of life, was borne 
ashore by the relenting waves to receive such 
hasty sepulture as soldiers, in presence of an 
enemy, even amid the breathings of a hollow 
half-acknowledged armed neutrality, could give. 
An ebler pen than mine has told how long and 
deeply the horrors of the shipwreck thus wit- 
nessed haunted the-loriely outpost in silent 
bivowac; and how men, long inured to carnage in 
the field, and reckless of death amid war’s stir- 
ring scenes, felt visions of drowning men, en- 
gulphed beneath mountain billows, press round 
their midnight pillow with all the frightful vivid- 
ness of Clarenee’s harrowing dream ! 

Some six weeks might have elapsed after this 
‘sorry sight,’ when letters of eager inquiry about 
his family from poor Harris were ominously re- 
turned to him by the rector of Castle M., with 
the appalling intelligence of his wife having 
sailed for Spain in the hitherto unaccounted for 
brig‘Erin.’ Poor Ned a comprehended, 


as he read, that he was a childless father, and 
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A.ring,:where his dark hair was now blended 

with alittle tress of that rich gold in which 

death’s:seal is often early set, confirmed this 

strong conviction, and all that now remained for 

the sad deeply pitied widower was the solace of 

a day:of unrestrained solitary weeping over the 
's grave.” 

Nor could this ‘luxury of woe’ have been, at 
any period during the long eventful campaign, 
80 and unhesitatingly allowed himself by 
one whom all that lengthened struggle had never 
for a moment feund absent from the post of duty. 
Aware; from authentic though as yet unofficial 
sources, of the occupation of Paris by the allies, 
and the virtual termination of the war, the 
British torces, it is well known, dreamt little of 
an engagement, all the superfluous carnage of 
which must rest with the sullen incredulity ofa 
proud and baffled foe. 

That the blockading army was surprised, in 
almost the security of peace, by a movement, as 
unforeseen as it was overwhelming, of a trebly 
superior force, is now matter of histery. But by 
fer, perhaps, is it known, or at least remember- 
ed, that when the regiment almost in advance 
of the attasked itten was first aroused to a 
sense of danger, its temporary cemmander, the 
eecorid field officer, was, for the first time in his 
life, not there, to direct with his wonted energy 
the necessary tneasures of resistance, and cheer 
on with his well-known voice the troops to 
whom it would have been a rallying point. 

All that.valor and habits of discipline, how- 
ever, could do, was achieved by the next in com- 
mand ; and when, roused by the roar ef perhaps 


the heaviest fire of the campaign, from the grave 
whence aught else might have proved insufficient 
to tear him, Ned Harris rode wildly and desper- 
ately into the thickest of the melee, it was but 
to share the fate of a soldier of higher military 
uenown, and he borne a wounded prisoner with. 
in the walls of a place, of which a few days 
more would have given his countrymen bleodless 
possession. 

Hia woands, though severe, were not deemed 
fatal; out it was sad for the gallant and martial 
spirit which had so truly borne, during the long 
eventful conflict, the ‘burden and heat of the day,’ 
to be laid, at its victorious close, on the pailett 
of an enemy’s hospital, a prey to mingled senti- 
ments of private sorrow and professional re. 
morse, which little needed the pangs of bodily 
suffering to lend their additional sharpness.— 
Amid the excitement of the advance upon Paris 
and the proud consciousness of a well-earned 
share in its triumph, the feelings of the soldier 
might, in some degree have absorbed those of 
the father and husband; but, in the joyless soli- 
tude of sickness and sorrow, the gorgeous par 
aphernalia of victory amid which his comrades 
revelled came to him with all the indistinctness 
of a feverish dreain, while the sad reality that 
he was alone, not only in Bayonne, but in the 
world, was there with its every day business. 

Fever, perhaps happily, ensured after brief 
amendment ; and on the day when his portion o 
the army, at length released from long and su- 
perfluous ‘observation,’ followed in the track of 
earlier victors into Paris, it was my lot (having 
been detained myself by a trifling wound) to lay 
the companion of my school days beside the wife 
from whom he had been in death ‘not long divid- 
ed,’ in a spot hallowed by affection, if not by 
Romish bigotry, outside the quiet cemetry of the 
little Spanish village of B ——. 
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THE CHILD OF 


I meet. her in my daily path, 
A child of love and light! 
Her eye mere heavenly beauty hath, 
Than starry eyes of night: 
Where wave and sward their margins weave, 
She comes and clasps me round, 
A sweeter, younger, Genevieve 
Of this love-haunted ground ! 


Unto my face her aspect bright 
She litts in meaniag wonder; 
Yet knows not whence upsprings the light 
That streams mine eyelids under : 
Sweet thoughts and holy lurking there, 
Surprise her into sighing, ; 
Till, grown, that breathful air 
Is all her soul’s replying. 


But.strains that fill my vision-land, 
To her their tones imparting, 

Soon wake, like echoes near at hand, 
up from her bosom starting ; 

And forth at length they burst, a throng 
OF. sweet. th 

Snatches 
Her seft h 


sympathetic song : 
and speaks the rest. 


LIGHT. 


A woman is she—yet a child, 
A woman’s faith enfolds her ; 

Yet knows she not—the sweet and wild !— 
What bondage yet shall hold her, 

When hearts hall loco as hers to mine, 
Disturbed by tender dreaming, 

Where, mingled deep, a love divine 
With human love 1s beaming. 


She fears not yet the star to greet 
That ushers in the morrow ; 
Not yet within her bosom meet 
The tides of joy and sorrow ; 
She only see—she enly knows— 
The dim perceptive beauty, 
Where through another’s being flows 
The light of love and duty. 


She heeds no:—tender-thoughted one ! 
This altered tace and faded ; 
No ray of love’s eternal sun 
Can from her soul be shaded. 
A dream of gladness shall she be, 
And ne’er through life forgot, 
For truer than all earth to me, 
She loves, and doubts¥me not ! 





